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The House of Quality Features, Shorts, and Documentaries 


(Our 18th Year as a Different Kind of Theatrical/Non-Theatrical/Television Distributor) 


The Bolshoi Ballet 
with Galina Ulanova 


Or * 
AN EVENING OF FIRST-RATE FILM FUN 


Champions of the 
Alternate Cinema 


A NEW TWO-HOUR PROGRAM OF 
AWARD-WINNING INDEPENDENT FILMS 


VERA CHYTILOVA’S DAZZLING ANALYSIS 


OF THE TEMPTATION OF EVE 


the fruit ~ 


of paradise 


GRAND PRIZE AND CRITICS’ PRIZE 


CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 


H* 
The extraordinary film from Germany 
about society’s games of aggression 


The Hunters 
Are the Hunted 


(Jagdszenen aus Niederbayern) 
a fim by Peter Fleischmann 


TOSHIE TOKIEDA‘S mee 


REPORT FROM 


CHINA 


An impressive and informative new color 
documentary feature showing the everyday 
lifestyle in the People’s Republic of China 


O* 
YUKIO MISHIMA’S NOVEL 


THE SOUND 
OF WAVES 


A film by Senkichi Taniguchi 


Ox 
A BITTERSWEET COMEDY Acolor film by Susumu Hani 
ABOUT LIFE AND LOVE 


BLEAK MOMENTS, BRIDE OF 
LOVING MOMENTS THE ANDES 


A FILM BY MIKE LEIGH 
INTRODUCING ANNE RAITT FILMED IN BOLIVIA AND PERU 


GRAND PRIZES AT LOCARNO AND CHICAGO 


A MODERN DANISH FILM 
ABOUT A MODERN DANISH WOMAN 


Decr 
lrene 


A FILM BY CHRISTIAN BRAAD THOMSEN 
STARRING METTE KNUDSEN 


A DRAMA OF BETRAYAL AND VIOLENT REVENGE 
BY A MASTERFUL NEW JAPANESE DIRECTOR 


DEMONS — 


(PANDEMONIUM) 
A FILM BY TOSHIO MATSUMOTO 


Selected for the Cannes, Chicago, and London 
International Film Festivals 


AKIRA KUROSAWA'S 
FAIRY TALE FOR ADULTS 


With the incomparable Toshiro Mifune 
Best Director Award Berlin Film Festival 


JAMES IVORY’S FIRST FEATURE ee 


@he 


A DELIGHTFUL COMEDY OF A YOUNG COUPLE 
ENDURING THEIR FIRST YEAR OF MARRIAGE 


The legendary dramatic documentary 
about the rights and liberties of Americans 


NATIVE ~ 
LAND 


A Frontier Film by Leo Hurwitz and Paul Strand 
with narration and songs by Paul Robeson 
and music by Marc Blitzstein 


John and Faith Hubley’s animated feature 
about astronomy and the future of man 


OF STARS ~ 
AND MEN 


based on the book by and narrated by 
Dr. Harlow Shapley 


JAMES IVORY’S 
MODERN MASTERPIECE 


SHAKESPEARE 
WALLAH 


(Original European Version) 


A film by Shiro Toyoda 


SNOT 
COWIN IIR 


From the novel by Nobel Prize-winner 
Yasunari Kawabata 


He 
David MacDougall’s study of the tribal life 


of the Jie of Uganda—a society in transition 


To Live with Herds 


Grand Prize (Venezia Genti) Venice Festival 


Selected for exhibition at the 
Xith International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences 


Zagreb Film’s 


£A8R68 
FESbeVA4 


90 minutes of superb animated films 
from the world-famous Zagreb studios 


SCHEDULE BOOKINGS WITH THE NEAREST OF OUR THREE OFFICES 


film images 


division of radim films, inc. 


es anil 


17 West 60th Street, New York, NY 10023 
1034 Lake Street, Oak Park, IINinois 60301 
4530 - 18th Street, San Francisco, CA 94114 
: RAQIMFILM NEWYORK 


(212) 279-6653 
(312) 386-4826 
(414) 431-0996 


* Distribution U.S.A. 
** U.S.A. and Canada 
O Non-theatrical Only 


We invite information on new films available for distribution. 


Beauties, Beasts and 
Male Chauvinist 
Monsters 

by Joe Kane 
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Porn Films: 

an In-Depth Report 
by John Morthland 
11 


Jane Fonda on Tour: 
Answering 

Letter to Jane 

by Gerald Peary 

24 


plus: 

Interview with Roberto Rossellini 
by Eric Sherman and John Dorr 
18 

The Wit and Wisdom of the 
Canadian Film Industry 

by Joseph Bechstein 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


20 cents a word (minimum $5). Rates for 
more than one insertion supplied on 
request. Payment must accompany order. 


CELEBRITY CARICATURE T-SHIRTS — 
Bogart, Groucho, W.C. Fields. Specify ce- 
lebrity and size (S-M-L) when ordering. 
$4.50 + $0.25 handling, cheque or money 
order. Foreign (except US) add $1.50 
(no CODs please). Shirt Loft, 373 Oxford 
Street, Fredericton, New Brunswick, Ca- 
nada E3B 2W6. 

EXCELLENT CHARACTER ACTOR, exper- 
ienced in all media, 5'8”, 160 Ibs., blue 
eyes, seeks challenging roles in future 
US or Canadian projects. Phone area 
code 415-673-2670 ext. 517, leave mes- 
Sage, or write Mr. Raymond Harvey, 711 
Post, San Francisco, Calif. 94109. 


FEEDHDAG 


TAKE ONE welcomes communications 
from its readers, but can rarely accom- 
modate letters over 500 words in length. 
The editors assume that any letter received 
(unless otherwise stated) is free for publi- 
cation. 


The “shmuck” replies 

Although the thesis that “Being Canadian 
Means Always Having to Say You're 
Sorry” is something less than original, 
Robert Fothergill’s commentary on the 
plight of the male ego in Canadian film 
was, | thought, reasonably perceptive. 

As writer and director of the University 
of Manitoba film And No Birds Sing, | 
have to say, however, that the experience 
of finding myself demoted by Mr. Fother- 
gill to the status of an anonymous figure 
from the “cinematic boondocks” who 
“wrote the script”, and of learning that 
the film, a story about “a guy who realizes 
he’s pretty much of a shmuck”, was 
evidently “quite close to being autobio- 
graphical”, did little to overcome my 
native Canadian sense of inadequacy. 

Sorry if | seem to quibble. 

Victor Cowie 
The University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg 


Meltzer and other creeps 

| have long enjoyed Take One as an in- 
teresting and quite informative film publi- 
cation. Yet, two items in your last issue 
[Vol. 4 No. 3] especially disturbed me: (1) 
Harry Ringel’s serious consideration of a 
characteristically cheap, mindless and 
despicable drive-in movie called Last 
House on the Left was rather gross. To 
anyone who had the bad luck to sit 
through that exploitive travesty, Ringel’s 
comparisons of it to Bergman must seem 
either laughable or insulting. 
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(2) | was also distressed to see that 
those of you publishing Take One continue 
to value the vulgar, smartass non-writing 
of Richard Meltzer. His previous “Elvis” 
feature was especially worthless, both in 
terms of content and style. Yet, entrust- 
ing him with the assignment of reviewing 
Coppola’s remarkable The Conversation 
demeans your magazine even more. Melt- 
zer not only sounds like a creep, but 
he further seems to know virtually nothing 
about movies. How can he write that 
Gene Hackman’s low-key portrait of 
Harry Caul is indistinguishable from that 
great actor's other performances? If any- 
thing, it is a complete turnabout from 
his previous, rather boisterous roles (e.g. 
Popeye Doyle in The French Connec- 
tion, Max in Scarecrow, Buck Barrow in 
Bonnie and Clyde). 

Take One is risking more than mere 
mediocrity (the fate of Films in Review) 
in printing such dishonorable, thoughtless 
reviews. You are playing with your very 
existence, for no one will read, let alone 
pay for, shit. 

Tim Funk 
Florence, Kentucky 


| am writing to you about Richard Melt- 
zer’s article of “The Films of Elvis Pres- 
ley” [Vol. 4 No. 2]. | purchased this ma- 
gazine and | thought it was a standard 
magazine, not one with fucken swear 
words. | am an Elvis fan and | would 
greatly appreciate you shutting your 


goddamn fucking mouth. If | wanted to 
read this trash | would have bought a 
fucken hippie bullshit underground news- 
paper. Who cares that Elvis never got 


ILLUSTRATION: MICHAEL FOG 


Life at the Early N.F.B. 
The Complication of Jimmy Cagney 
Robert Aldrich: The Phoenix Keeps Rising 
Pasolini: “! am the scandal.” 


plus 


A Porno Symposium 


laid in his movies, that’s part of the myste- 
ry about him and all the Colonel wanted 
to do was get him a larger following which 
included adults. | think he did it really 
well. It doesn’t look to me as if Elvis’ popu- 
larity has gone down one bit. He is num- 
ber 1 now and always, if you don’t be- 
lieve me check how many sell-out con- 
certs he has now and how many people 
viewed his latest tv special and bought the 
album to the special. 

Gary Bittenfield 

Chicago 60645 


There’s no need to look deeply into Ri- 
chard Meltzer’s painfully cute prose style 
(1 suspect that he sees himself as a first 
cousin of Tom Wolfe’s and Hunter Thomp- 
son’s, but he comes through more like 
a bastard half brother of Al Goldstein's). 
Or his misplaced intellectualism — which 
seems to shame him so deeply that he in- 
variably tries to disguise it as anti-intel- 
lectualism, as in “... he’s the one who’s 
shown the /east of his cinematic poten- 
tial, whatever that means” (latter italics 
mine). Or his awkward, kindergarten- 
level scatology (“... the piss-shit of him 
getting gunned down just to save the 
genre...”). Or his personal psychological 
problems (evident in every paragraph he 
writes). 

No, | think that the case for Meltzer’s 
immediate retirement from film criticism 
(and from all other forms of journalism, 
| would hope) can best be made on the 
basis of his taste, as exemplified by his 
opinion of Fred Astaire as ‘one of the all- 
time overrated cinematic nobodies.” 

Let those words mark Meltzer’s grave, 
and may Astaire live to dance on it. 

Dale Thomajan 
New York, N.Y. 


Kaminsky up-held 

As a teacher of Contemporary American 
Cinema and a feminist, | must disagree 
with Jock Penn's evaluation of Stuart 
Kaminsky's view of Siegel women [Vol. 
4 No. 3 Feedback]. Mr. Kaminsky hit the 
nail on the head when he said Siegel 
depicts females as either objects or evil 
human beings. Mr. Penn's examples to the 
contrary just don’t apply. Shirley Mac- 
Laine uses Eastwood when she lets him 
think she is a nun in Two Mules For Sister 
Sara. Likewise, Inger Stevens in Madigan 
betrays Richard Widmark, if not literally, 
at least figuratively when she constantly 
harrasses him about his wanting to re- 
main just a cop. | find nothing complex 
in her character when all she does is 
watch T.V. all day, and cares only about 
going to the Captain’s Ball. 

In addition it is a woman, again, who 
betrays Madigan when he goes to pick up 
Benesch in a hotel room. If Madigan and 
his partner had not turned to look at her 
when she gets out of bed, naked, Benesch 
would never have gotten Widmark’s gun 
in the first place! And, near the end of the 
film, it is another woman who is responsi- 
ble for telling where Benesch is hiding. 


Social-worker Susan Clark in Coogan’s 
Bluff is also depicted as a_ superficial 
woman who handles her charges with little 
sympathy. They are nothing more than 
names in a card-file to her, and her treat- 
ment of them reflects an equally mechan- 
ized approach. 

Marion Weiss 
University of Maryland 
College Park. Md. 20742 


Repertory survives in N.Y.C. 
Elvis also got killed in Flaming Star. 
More important are some of the im- 


pressions James Monaco leaves in his 
interview with Dan Talbot [Vol. 4 No. 2]. 
New York is hardly bereft cf repertory 
theaters, as is stated. The Carnegie Hall 
Cinema, to cite the most obvious example, 
is showing between 10 — 18 features 
per week. Aside from the law of averages, 
they also have some quite innovative pro- 
gramming on their side, such as the re- 
cent Czech festival which featured a num- 
ber of New York theatrical premiers and 
discussions with several of the _ film- 
makers. The First Avenue Screening 
Room also showcases an eclectic assort- 


ment of (primarily new) works. 

Having just seen Le Petit Théatre de 
Jean Renoir (sub-titled by Herman G. 
Weinberg) at the Screening Room, | was 
a bit surprised to notice that Mr. Wein- 
berg neglected to translate a small pas- 
sage in which Renoir explains his fond- 
ness for la belle 6poque (the Jeanne 
Moreau section). Given the at least super- 
ficial concern with gentlemanly grace the 
two men share, this particular lapse 
seems a bit odd. 

Gary Alan Aspenberg 
New York City, 10028 


COMPETITIONS 


FESTIVALS 
AND 


The First Long Island International Film 
Festival is to be held this fall (October 
7 through 10) — entry deadline August 
21. Super-8, 16mm and 35mm all eligible. 
For more information, write: James Arcu- 
ri, 124 Brown Street, Mineola, New York 
11501 (516-248-7812). 


“he Canada Council 
brochure “to describe to the film pro- 
fessional, including persons working on 
other related forms such as video, the 
various programs of assistance offered 
by the Council, including Film Production 
and Post Production Grants, Short Term 
Grants, Travel and Project Cost Grants.” 
Successful applicants will have com- 
pleted their basic training, produced a 
body of work (or established a profes- 
sional reputation), and be either a Can- 
adian citizen or have landed immigrant 
status. Write: The Canada Council, Arts 
Division, P.O. Box 1047, Ottawa, Onta- 
rio K1P 5V8. 


has prepared a 


Deadline for entries to the Sixth Inter- 
national Nyon Film Festival is September 
ist (the films must arrive in Switzerland 
no later than Sept. 15th). The competi- 
tion is open to films of less than 60 min- 
utes in length (16mm_independently- 
produced documentaries may be longer), 
made during the preceding two years. 
There is no entry fee. Write: Societe 
Suisse des Festivals Internationaux de 
Cinéma, 11, rue d’ltalie, CH-1204 Ge- 
neve, Switzerland. 


The Ninth Tokyo International Amateur 
Film Contest is to be held this fall (entry 
deadline August 31) and is open to 8mm 
and 16mm films produced since January 
1972 by non-professional filmmakers 
(films must be less than 20 minutes in 
length). Addresses are: The Japan Found- 
ation, Daito Building, 3-7-1, Kasumiga- 
seki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan; or c/o 
Japan Society Inc., 333 East.47th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


The Fifth International Experimental Film 
Competition, organized by the Royal Film 
Archive of Belgium, is to be held Decem- 
ber 25, 1974 through January 2nd, 1975. 
Sound or silent films, in 16mm or 35mm, 
may be entered and there are interesting 
prizes. Deadline is Sept. 1. Entry forms 
from the Secretariat at: Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, 23 Ravenstein, 1000 Brussels. 


September 13 through 22 are the dates of 
the tenth international Stratford Film 
Festival. Most participation is by invita- 
tion, but the organizers will consider 
entries from independent filmmakers (the 
films should be features or shorts in 16mm 
or 35mm and be in English, or with En- 
glish sub-titles). The festival is non- 
competitive, and all entries receive a cer- 
tificate of participation. Contact: Festivals 
Office, National Film Board of Canada, 
3125 Céte de Liesse Road, Montreal, 
Quebec. 
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§ A STUNNING AUDIO-VISUAL 
EXPERIENCE.” -vacrv 


“GOES BEYOND “A ZAPPAESQUE 
PERFECTION.” MUSICAL PASTICHE.” 


— CASH BOX — MELODY MAKER 


AT LAST THE ROCK WIZARDS 
ARE UNLEASHED ON FILM 


ahs hay 


OF THE 


AVAILABLE IN 16mm FROM 


George Ritter Films Ltd. 
38 Yorkville Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario, M4W 1L5 
(416) 964-6927 


FROM THE DIRECTOR a 'T, COSTA-GAVRAS 


From the writer of ‘Battle of Algiers’, Franco Solinas. 
Music by Mikis Theodorakis 
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Bill O'Neill can rock’n’ roll for you 
six times faster than anyone else 
in North America. 


Bill O'Neill — President of Mirrophonic 
Sound, adivision of Quinn Labs— is not 
the hottest song and dance man on this 
continent! 

He's a man with the most advanced 
computerized sound recording systems 
and equipmentat his fingertips and the 
most talented experts to operate them. 
A combo that means time saving and 
cost cutting for producers of fea- 
ture films, documentaries and specials 
for television (film or videotape), radio 
or television commercials. 


“Rock and Roll” at 6 times synch 
speed. Conventional film recording 
uses the “rock and roll” technique — re- 
cording forward; rolling back. Since roll- 
ing back is done at synch speed it takes 
as much time as recording. 

So, half the time you spend in the 
studios mixing is wasted and costs you 
money. 

At Mirrophonic Sound, recorders, 
dubbers and projectors operate at six 
times synch speed. Dead time is re- 
duced toa minimum. So are costs— and 
that boring sitting around waiting. 


Direct interface with videotape. 


Mirrophonic Sound’s new, advanced 
equipment can interface directly with 
videotape recorders—again at fast for- 
ward and reverse speeds without losing 
interlock. 

Sound tracks from complete televi- 
sion programs, for example, can be 
transferred either to 35 mm or 16 mm 
magnetic formats, extra sound tracks 
can be laid in and the complete new mix 
transferred tothe original videotape. All 
this at time and money saving speed. 


Track adjustment without stop- 
ping. It is often necessary during a mix 
to shift one or more tracks in relation to 
the picture. The conventional method 
requires stoppage of the complete mix 
and a time-consuming, temper-fraying 
delay. 

With Mirrophonic Sound’s com- 
puterized equipment this can all be 
done automatically — without stopping! 
Without costly dead time! 


Dialogue replacement without 
loops. Dialogue replacement by con- 
ventional looping systems requires the 
time-consuming setting up of separate 
picture, guide and virgin loops. 


Mirrophonic Sound’s automatic sys- 

tem is fast and computerized. The 
record guide dubber and projector are 
interlocked by computer which auto- 
matically rocks and rolls until a perfect 
take is accepted. At 6 times synch speed 
—you don’t lose the rhythm of the 
scene. 
“This is it}’ says: Bill O’Neill. 
“Let's face it,’ he says, “we've got the 
most advanced recording systems any- 
wherein North America. Ontop of that, 
Mirrophonic is the only studio that has 
Cine Sound of London England’s SFX 
library available in Canada. It’s the 
most comprehensive library in the 
world. 

“With all this— plus theatres, transfer 
rooms, editing rooms—we're ready to 
serve any sound recording needs. If you 
think I’m blowing my own trumpet, 
challenge me. Write to me or give me 
a call at Mirrophonic Sound or Quinn 
Labs. I believe we've got the answers.’ 


MIRROPHONIC SOUND LIMITED 
409 King St: West, Toronto M5V IK1 
Telephone (416) 869-1781 
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The truth 24 times per second. 


First, the Bad News Dept.: Filmmakers (and 
others) who have been using the phone booth 
at the Post Office at 22 rue des St-Péres, 
Paris, to make long-distance calls without 
having to pay for them are hereby warned 
that the phone has been repaired. 


Gone is the film that was so divine Department: 

(1) Followers of the financial side of the 
film business may, over the next few months, 
enjoy the relatively rare sight of watch- 
ing a film’s total gross actually go down 
from week to week. The Great Gatsby, which 
Paramount so proudly hailed as _ having 
earned back its negative cost even before 
release, has been doing — as anyone can 
tell you — _ less than spectacularly at the 
nation’s box offices. So unspectacularly, in 
fact, that negotiations are already under- 
way by which Paramount will, in effect, be 
paying back to exhibitors some of the ad- 
vances they made on the film’s anticipated 
revenues. Loews’ theatres in NYC, for exam- 
ple (according to Variety), paid Paramount 
a flat million for the privilege of showing 
the epic and the distributor’s share of the 
box-office has so far amounted to only 
slightly over a quarter of that amount. 

(2) Sign recently spotted in a New York 
store window: “Great Gatsby Sweaters 
% Price Sale!!!” 


Dean Martin Jr., 22, has pleaded guilty to 
charges of illegal possession of an anti-tank 
gun and a machine gun. He had originally 
claimed the guns to be part of a collection 
started, as a hobby, when he was a teenager. 


Is it true that Jane Fonda has two writers 
working on a script for her, tentatively titled 
The Patty Hearst Story? 


Gossip has it that one of the “hottest” 
scenes from Don’t Look Now — deleted from 
the final film — was showing up on the 
private Bel Air screens of so many motion 
picture executives that Warren Beatty finally 
had to come to the rescue of Julie Christie 
(star, with Donald Sutherland, of the movie 
and the scene) by calling up everyone con- 
nected with the loaning-out of the bit of 
film and telling them off in no uncertain 
way. 


Federico Fellini, speaking at a recent press 
conference, explained that he makes films 
because he gets advances and doesn’t want to 
have to give the money back. 


Oliver Reed has an unbilled appearance in 
Ken Russell’s Mahler. He plays a train guard 
who is on the screen for about two seconds 
— blowing a whistle to set the train in mo- 
tion. 


Cornelius J. Ryan, author of The Longest 
Day (for which Twentieth Century-Fox raked 
in the largest grosses on record — $54 mil- 
lion — for a b&w film), was refused a print 
of the picture by the distributor and had to 
steal one. 


Spanish censors, having first refused to allow 
showings of The Getaway because McQueen 
and MacGraw actually make off with their 
loot successfully, are now permitting release 
of the picture with a voice-over that explains 
—just before the final fade-out — that the 
two were apprehended six months later. 


Largest share of the North American film- 
rental market in 1973 went to Twentieth 
Century-Fox (18.8%), with Warner Bros. 
and United Artists in second and third spots. 
In all, the top three cornered roughly 46% 
of the market. (Universal was in fourth spot, 
while Paramount — first in 1972 — slumped 
to fifth.) 


It’s All Rights, Ma: Dustin Hoffman has se- 
cured (for $80,000) the screen rights to No 
Beast So Fierce, a first novel by penitentiary- 
inmate Edward Bunker... Trade papers 
report fevered bidding for screen rights to 
Robert Wilder’s new novel, The Sound of 
Drums and Cymbals, the key character of 
which is said to strongly resemble the late 
Louis B. Mayer... Carlo Pointi has bought 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s one and only ori- 
ginal screenplay... Robert Redford paid 
$450,000 for the film rights to Bob Wood- 
ward’s and Carl Bernstein’s account of how 
they broke open the Watergate coverup (Red- 
ford to portray the former in the film)... 
Levy-Gardner-Laven Productions have 
formed a joint venture and acquired the 
motion picture rights to Tom Swift. A feature 

set pre-World War I — is scheduled for 
late this year or early next... And Warner 
Bros. has paid a minimum of $250,000 for 
film rights to Norman Mailer’s next book, 
due September, 1978. 


The Mickey Mouse revival (coincidental 
with MM7’s 45th birthday last November 
18th) continues with the release (by Buena 
Vista Distribution) of seven 1932, 1933 and 
1934 cartoon shorts that haven’t been seen 
for quite a while, including The Mail Pilot. 


With some 15 international airlines now 
having switched their on-board motion pic- 
ture projection equipment from l6mm to 
Super-8, indications are that the smaller 
gauge will soon become the standard for 
inflight movies. It has been estimated that, 
with Super-8 instead of 16mm on a 747, the 
weight reduction alone can save as much as 
$254,000 a year per plane. 


Production Notes from All Over: Production 
is to begin late this summer on John Mi- 
lius’s The Wind and the Lion, with Faye 
Dunaway and Sean Connery (plot: in 1904 an 
American is kidnapped — with her children 
— by the last of the Barbary pirates)... Noel 
(Pretty Poison) Black has completed filming 
Marianne, which deals with New Orleans 
voodoo... Mel Brooks has likewise completed 
shooting Young Frankenstein and the picture 
is now scheduled for a Christmas release. ... 
Michael Caine and Glenda Jackson have 
been signed to star in Joseph Losey’s The 
Romantic Englishwoman, to go into produc- 
tion at the end of September. ... Before 
that, however, Caine will co-star (with Na- 
talie Wood, in her first film in five years) 
in Fat Chance, an action-adventure story 
set in the Hollywood of 1948. ... Jacques 
(Les Demoiselles de Rochefort) Demy has 
been invited to shoot another musical co- 
medy — in the USSR. ... Otto Preminger 
is starring Robert Mitchum and Cliff Gor- 
man in his up-coming Rosebud, about the 
terrorist kidnappings (do we see a genre 
emerging here?) of five daughters of wealthy 
families. ...Robert Shaw, Roy Schneider and 
Rick Dreyfuss (in his first film since The 
Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz) are the 
leads in Jaws (based on the best-seller), be- 
ing shot this summer at Martha’s Vineyard 
under the direction of Steven (Sugarland Ex- 
press) Speilberg. ... Milos Foreman has been 
inked (as they say) to direct One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo’s Nest, scheduled to begin prod- 
uction this fall. ... Apparently because of a 
political-religious controversy, the Moroc- 
can government has banned all work on the 
$8-million Mohammed, Prophet of Allah, to 
have starred Anthony Quinn and Irene Pap- 
pas. The Saudi Arabians are said to be 
pressuring strongly for a resumption of 
shooting. ... Katharine Hepburn has signed 
to play against Laurence Olivier in a made- 
for-tv movie, Love Among the Ruins (under 
the direction of George Cukor), and against 
John Wayne. in Rooster Cogburn, the film 
sequel to True Grit. ... Serpico’s producer 
(Martin Bregman), star (Al Pacino), and di- 
rector (Sidney Lumet) are scheduled to re- 
unite for the making of Dog Day After- 
noon, to be shot — probably on location 
in New York — this September. ... And 
William Friedkin will be making his next film 
at Universal. He won’t give out the plot, and 
doesn’t have a working title yet, but has 
said it will require another two years of re- 
search, and will deal with a subject that 
has never been portrayed on film before. He 
told The Hollywood Reporter's Marvene 
Jones that the project will be “the most 
important film I’ve ever made’. He also 
revealed that the French dubbing of The 
Exorcist is being directed by Jeanne Moreau. 


Geuautliis, Beasts Ve Mele 


Despite all the stout strides, short steps 
and brave stumbles women have been 
taking in many areas of endeavor of late, 
there’s at least one area in which they've 
made precious little progress indeed — 
and that’s in the horror film. Check out 
the roster of horror film stars, the great 
personality monsters past and present, 
and you'll find Lon Chaney, Boris Kar- 
loff, Bela Lugosi, Lon Chaney Jr., John 
Carradine, Vincent Price, and sinister 
Britishers Peter Cushing and Christopher 
Lee. Journey further down the list and 
you'll run into the likes of former Frank- 
enstein Monster Glenn Strange, hulking 
brute Rondo Hatton, hunchbacked hench- 
man specialist Dwight Frye, George 
Zucco (perennial B-movie mad doctor 
famous for making unwanted house 
Calls) and many others. Still, even a mod- 
erately attentive reader will note a con- 
spicuous absence of women on the list. 
In fact, if you, a normal-type person un- 
possessed of a voracious appetite for 
horror movies, were asked to name a fe- 
male movie monster personality, chances 
are you'd be hard put to cite a single one. 
Fact is there is one — Barbara Steele 
by name — but she didn't join the group 
until the early '60s, long after all the male 
stars had already left their cinematic 
marks (usually in the form of a pair of 
small punctures in the vicinity of the 
throat or a trail of fiendishly murdered bit 
players). And even at that, Barbara Steele 
doesn't rank very high on that list, hardly 
enjoying the fame afforded a Boris Kar- 
loff or Vincent Price. An American ac- 
tress, Barbara had to emigrate to Italy to 
get starring roles, usually as vampires or 
witches, in films like Black Sunday, 
Nightmare Castle and The Long Hair of 


The Plight of Women 
in the Horror Film . . . 
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Death, where she rarely gets to speak the 
same language as her European co-stars. 
Her films and performances are known 
only to the most fanatical horror film fol- 
lowers. And even with fangs fully bared, 
nostrils expanded and eyes all of anger 
and hate, Barbara always seems a fetch- 
ing fiend. How many of the male scare 
stars had to be handsome as well as om- 
inous? A few happened to be, but most 
weren't and, more importantly, none re- 
ally had to be. Though Barbara’s is a sin- 
ister sexuality, it is her sexuality none- 
theless that has vaulted her to the lowly 
perch she presently occupies on the hor- 
ror star roster. 

For all its glaring absence of female 
terror stars, the horror film has never 
lacked for female heroines/victims. 
There are plenty of these that im- 
mediately pounce to mind; they’ve come 
and gone in great profusion, sometimes 
never to be heard from again — Fay 
Wray in the thirties, Evelyn Ankers in the 
forties, Faith Domergue, Peggy Castle, 
Beverly Garland and other, lesser-known 
actresses in the fifties and sixties. Al- 
though Fay Wray is the woman most au- 
tomatically associated with the monster 
movie (try to invoke the name without 
conjuring up images of outsized apes 
Climbing tall buildings with screaming 
beauties in hirsute hands), all of the 
abovementioned actresses have been ha- 


Bride of Frankenstein 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


rassed by their fair share of fiends. Ev- 
elyn Ankers holds the record as the most 
prolific horror heroine of them all, having 
spent the greater part of the ’40s being 
chased (though ever chaste) by just 
about every monster of rank on the Uni- 
versal Studio lot, including the Wolf Man 
(Lon Chaney Jr.), the Frankenstein Mon- 
ster (also Lon Chaney Jr.), and the Son 
of Dracula (Lon Chaney Jr. again). 

In fact, women have been at the 
mercy of monsters and madmen bent 
upon mauling, molesting, mutilating and 
murdering them for the better part of a 
century now. They’ve been menaced by 
monsters wanting only love and bitten by 
vampires lusting for blood. They've been 
abducted by aliens from outer space for 
the purpose of repopulating distant, dying 
planets or just to show the boys back 
home. They’ve served as the unwilling 
subjects of scores of vile experiments, 
recruited for spare parts to keep insane 
scientists’ wives alive, and forced into 
making generous flesh donations for 
skin grafts designed to restore other 
women’s lost beauty. They’ve been de- 
voured by dinosaurs, driven mad by evil 
husbands and lovers, and generally de- 
filed by every sort of unsavory fiend 
ever to lurk within a screenwriter’s over- 
worked and usually underdeveloped 
imagination. 

And there’s no sign that the torment will 
be letting up either. On the contrary, the 
fate of the horror film heroine has been 
growing increasingly drastic. When Tony 
Perkins butchered Janet Leigh in the no- 
torious shower sequence from Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Psycho in 1960, it helped to 
escalate enormously the long-running cel- 
luloid war between madmen and women. 
Since that time, the deaths of women in 
the horror film have been dwelt upon with 
ever greater and grislier glee. 

Of course, woman-hating psychotics 
have never been strangers to the screen. 
The ever-popular Jack the Ripper has ser- 
ved as the subject of over a dozen dif- 
ferent films over the last 50 years. Blue- 
beard, too, has seen service in several 
films celebrating his exploits, but he was 


Chautnisl Monster 


a more genteel, selective psychopath who 
preferred poison to street surgery and 
who at least had the decency to marry his 
moneyed victims before doing them in 
(though one could hardly expect the aris- 
tocratic Ripper to extend the same cour- 
tesy to the kinds of common sluts he 
Carved up). In the earlier films of the 
“psycho” sort, the bloody rites conducted 
by the murderous misogynists were at 
least handled in a comparatively tame vi- 
sual manner. But times change and tastes 
jade, and today the female victim is joy- 
fully decapitated, dismembered and dis- 
embowelled in a recent rash of 
“blood’n'gore” movies, — cheap, ama- 
teurish productions released under the 
catch-all label of the ‘horror film’ whose 
sole aim is to flood the screen with as 
much female blood and as many mu- 
tilated female corpses as can be 
crammed into 60 or 80 minutes. Ina 
number of such films whose titles tell all, 
lady-loathers have been treated to such 
tasty sights as women being chopped up 
for food (Blood Feast), portraitured in 
their own blood (Color Me Blood Red), 
scalped (Gruesome Twosome), and 
sawed in half (Wizard of Gore), among 
other spectacles. All of these gory flights 
of fancy feature living color close-ups 

of the various psychopaths’ horrible 
handiwork, complete with severed limbs 
and disinterred organs (for added realism 


Attack of the 50 Foot Woman 
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actual animal intestines are often used). 
It must make women more than a little bit 
paranoid to realize there’s a healthy mar- 
ket for this stuff, particularly throughout 
the South, where many of these films 
are made. For some reason the 
“blood’n’gore” movies don’t get much 
play in the larger cities. Maybe because 
sick city woman-haters feel that if they 
but exercise a bit of patience, they'll 
eventually get to witness such gruesome 
goings-on without having to shell out any 
money for the privilege — a contention 
borne out by most big city crime statistics. 
While horror filmmakers were quick to 
concur with Society At Large that women 
made perfect victims, ideal outlets for 
countless creatures’ many and varied de- 
structive urges, they were less en- 
thusiastic about finding places for them 
as monsters in their own right — this de- 
spite the fact that half the films pro- 
duced by the horror industry were vari- 
ations of the Frankenstein theme, .a 
theme originally concocted by a woman, 
Mary Shelley, back in 1816. Women have 
long been able to secure somewhat 
steady employment as vampires (se- 
ductive sexual beings with only those rela- 
tively discreet little fangs to mark them 
as monsters), witches, voodoo queens, 
occultists, madwomen and ladies po- 
ssessed, but it wasn’t until the horror film 
revival of the ‘50s and ’60s that titles like 


Blood Feast 
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The Wolfman —— 


It must make women 
more than a little bit 
paranoid to realize 
there’s a healthy 
market for this stuff. 


THE MONSTER TIMES 


She Creature, She Devil, She Demons, 
She Beast, She Freak, The Astounding 
She Monster and Attack of the 50 Foot 
Woman began to crowd the screen. But 
this sudden abundance of frightening 
females did not necessarily represent a 
monstrous step towards equal fright 
rights. Most of the female monster films 
hinged on a simple sexual reversal of 
standard monster movie plots. With a few 
minor script and casting alterations, most 
could have been filmed with males in the 
monster leads. Indeed, most had been 
already. 

There were a few instances of films 
sporting exclusively “female” monsters. 
One of the most durable of these in- 
volved women driven by vanity/insecurity 
into illicitly prolonging/preserving their 
youth/beauty at any/all costs. Roger Cor- 
man’s Wasp Woman (1959) was not 
about the horror of being a female White 
Anglo Saxon Protestant but of the plight 
of a wicked cosmetics exec who in- 
cluded wasp enzymes in her beauty for- 
mula and, as a result, would sporadically 
change into a murderous insect woman. 
The Leech Woman (1960) learned that 
lost beauty could be regained by killing 
men, extracting their precious bodily flu- 
ids, mixing them with a secret serum and 
injecting the results into her veins. Prior to 
making this discovery, the Leech Woman 
is depicted as a fairly attractive 40ish 
woman married to a callous doctor who is 
rapidly losing interest in her fading 
charms. The idea that such a woman 
could sooner submit to a life of constant 
violence and anxiety (the serum would 
wear off without warning and age her 
more drastically each time she came 
down) in order to lose 20 years of ugly 
life is apparently an acceptable one to 
horror film audiences. Were the film 
about an equally attractive male of com- 
parable age, it would doubtless strain 
credulity. 

With What Ever Happened To Baby 
Jane? (1962), director Robert Aldrich in- 
troduced a fresh variety of female fiend 
— the menopause monster — ina film 
that fashioned a whole new horror sub- 
genre devoted to exploiting a male fear 
of aging women. Once women “lose” 
their erotic appeal, without having the 
grace to discard their sexual appetites, 
they become mysterious and vaguely 
threatening figures to some men, par- 
ticularly those who've understood women 
only physically, if at all. Shorn of their 
erotic allure, such women seem to some 
men to transform into quite another ani- 
mal, one that resembles something, 
well... almost human. The psychic un- 
certainty experienced by some women 
undergoing menopause minus sympathy 
leads to many nervous breakdowns and 
unsettling bouts with previously caged 
emotional demons. Films that show such 
women — greatly exaggerated, of 
course, to meet reel life specifications 
— embarking on orgies of violent re- 
venge that send many a male head rolling 
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must no doubt appeal to a certain seg- 
ment of the female audience as well. In 
horror filmmaking, where the strategy 
has generally been ‘Speak softly and 
Carry a big schtick’, a successful film in- 
evitably inspires a spate of imitations; 
endless xeroxes are made from the origi- 
nal, stamped with different but derivative 
titles, and released for short, saturated 
runs. So it wasn’t surprising to see Bette 
Davis, after appearing in Baby Jane, 
return for similar roles in The Nanny and 
Hush, Hush, Sweet Charlotte (whose 
Original title was, not unexpectedly, What 
Ever Happened To Cousin Chariotte?), 
and Joan Crawford, another Baby Jane 
alumnus, come back to star in Strait- 
Jacket and Berserk. Tallulah Bankhead 
played a madwoman in Die! Die! My 
Darling!, while Geraldine Page did What 
Ever Happened To Aunt Alice?, and De- 
bbie Reynolds and Shelley Winters co- 
starred in What’s the Matter With Helen? 
And so on, ad nauseum or ad infinitum, 
whichever comes first. 

While the potential of women to be- 
have psychotically has never been ques- 
tioned by horror filmmakers, they’re still 
reluctant to turn one loose in a fully-equi- 
pped, up-to-date mad doctor’s lab. Male 
mad doctors and power-crazed scientists 
have been a staple of literally hundreds 
of horror films, but madwomen are 
rarely granted access to any kind of true 
technological power. Sure, they can sink 
their feminine fangs into unwary male 
necks and otherwise bite, claw, murder 
and maim hapless men, but the thought 
of a woman having the influence of a 
Dr. No or even a Dr. Frankenstein is ap- 
parently too frightening to entertain... 
even in a horror film. There have been a 
few exceptions to this rule — the late Ve- 
ronica Lake’s last movie role saw her as a 
mad scientist keeping Adolph Hitler alive 
in a desperate 1970 quickie called Flesh 
Feast — but none of any significance. 
This is especially surprising in a genre that 
has so little respect for its own con- 
ventions and traditions that it can produce 
titles like Jesse James Meets Frank- 
enstein’s Daughter and Billy the Kid Vs. 
Dracula, which it did back in 1965. And 
neither film was designed as a satire. 

But not only have women been mo- 
lested by male monsters and mistreated 
as monsters by male filmmakers, they’ve 
also had to depend on male heroes, be it 
rugged romantic lead or reasonable pa- 
ternal scientist, for their salvation. Most 
monster films have been working out the 
same primal drama over and over again: 
Beast bothers Beauty; Hero beats Beast, 
bags Beauty. The enduring image of 
woman as virgin/whore is everywhere ap- 
parent in the horror film. Females are put 
on this planet to be defiled by fiends and 
then saved by heroes for a fate worse 
than death: eternal gratitude. 

Horror film heroes were not always 
satisfied to just save individual distressed 
damsels from the carnal clutches of 
madmen and monsters; sometimes they 


rescued entire female civilizations. 
Throughout the ’50s stalwart crews of 
bland, banal American explorers were 
forever trekking to (a) faraway planets, 
and (b) uncharted isles, where they were 
constantly uncovering tribes of (a) ad- 
vanced women without men, and (b) 
primitive women sans same. These films, 
like Cat-Women of the Moon (where a 
mindless Hollywood moon maiden greets 
spaceman Sonny Tufts with a casual cry 
of “Welcome to the Moon!”) and Queen 
Of Outer Space (in which Zsa Zsa Gabor 
is the only Venusian with a Hungarian ac- 
cent), were usually tacky, low-grade af- 
fairs full of scantily-clad extras and 
cheap cardboard sets ever threatening to 
topple in mid-scene. Plot variations from 
film to film were minimal. The gallant 
gringos would simply stagger the space 
ladies with their manly charms and Amer- 
ican know-how, save them from what- 
ever peril happened to be facing them, 
and the females in question were sum- 
marily wooed and won. And these were 
advanced women, mind you. Their prim- 
itive counterparts, in films like Mesa of 
Lost Women and Untamed Women, 
fared no better. Like the all-woman 

films, the all-female island movies pro- 
posed that any four or five males could 
straighten out any problems that might 
confront a whole female culture in 75 
minutes or less. 

At times the exploitation of women in 
the horror film could be quite involved. In 
the classic King Kong, a film that estab- 
lished many of the monster movie’s most 
durable and cherished clichés, Fay Wray 
is manipulated not only by the title mon- 
ster but by every important male char- 
acter in the film. First, in the opening 
scenes, Fay, a starving Depression stray 
forced to steal for her supper, is rescued 
from an angry merchant's wrath by fast- 
talking promoter and all-around American 
Dreamer Carl Denham (Robert Arm- 
strong), who decides he wants to use 
her in a movie he plans to shoot on dan- 
gerous Skull Island. After sailing to that 
exotic isle, the golden girl is promptly ab- 
ducted by the requisite black natives who 
want to sacrifice her to a demanding god 
who's apparently into white women. But 
no sooner is she in the natives’ clutches 
than Kong shows up to claim her. After 
he has his way with her a while, she’s 
snatched back by hero Jack Driscoll 
(Bruce Cabot). Back in New York, Kong 
breaks his Broadway contract, recaptures 
Fay — who’s already spent most of her 
screentime screaming — and takes her 
on a tour of the Empire State Building, 
before Driscoll again reclaims her. After 
suffering the humiliation of being 
passed from one sweaty set of male 
hands to another, Fay even gets blamed 
for the ape’s demise when Denham looks 
at Kong’s fallen carcass and sighs, 


“Twas Beauty killed the Beast.” 


| mean, really... it’s enough 
to make a grown monster cry. 


PORN FILMS 


AIS IN eDeT le REPORT 


At some point, no matter how much you personally like or dislike porn 
films, you have to stop and wonder what’s gonna happen next. 
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You're driving into San Francisco and 
there, smack over the freeway at the 
center of the city is Marilyn Chambers 
Staring down at you from a billboard 
advertising The Resurrection of Eve. You 
turn on the TV and are faced with Linda 
Lovelace dispensing coy double en- 
tendres to some talk show _ hack. 
Georgina Spelvin is down at the local 
shopping center signing autographs just 
like any other movie star, and at some 
point, no matter how much you personally 
like or dislike porn films, you just have to 
Stop and wonder what's gonna happen 
next. 

Until the neanderthal Supreme Court 
decision of a year ago, plenty of people 
would have been willing to venture an 
opinion to that. Now it’s a little more 
problematic, but one thing is certain. 
Pornographic films (or erotic cinema, as 
current fashion would have it) have come 
out of the back alleys and into the 
mainstream. Middle America, if not its 
elected and appointed representatives, is 
taking the films pretty much in stride. The 
people who make: them, and perform in 
them, are in many cases shedding the 
anonymity that once served as protection. 
As the films take on more of. the 
thematic and technical conventions of 
Hollywood, so do Hollywood films take 
on more of the aspects of porn. 
Respected film critics earnestly review 
The Devil in Miss Jones as an art film, 
and comparisons are made between the 
porn film industry and the early days of 
Hollywood. Somebody is making a lot of 
money, and somebody is losing a lot of 
money. Sometimes the whole scene 
looks like one enormous joke being 
played on. people who are taking things 
entirely too seriously. 

| mean, it’s ridiculous, isn’t it? Such a 
disproportionate amount of attention 
being heaped on one aspect of our lives? 
All these Westchester matrons lining up at 
scrungy Times Square theaters to see Ms. 
Lovelace do her unlikely thing? The 
Obsessive desire of Marilyn Chambers 
and Georgina Spelvin to be seen: as 
“serious” actresses when we know 
they're just fucking and sucking for big 
bucks because it beats work? The 
arguments over whether or not it’s “art” 
and whether or not it can “help” people? 
The knee-jerk reaction of the judiciary? 

Maybe so, but we are talking about sex, 
after all. That's a topic people never got 
tired of. And they aren't calling it Porno 
Chic these days for nothing, either. The 
media spotlight on porn films may have 
already even peaked, but there’s certainly 
no_fewer films being made, and the 
John Morthland is a freelance writer/editor living in San Francisco. A 
couple months after he finished this assignment, a friend conned 
him into seeing something billed as “the first Samurai porn film” ata 


theater in LA’s Japantown. It was a real stinkeroo, and he hasn't given 
much thought to the subject of pornography ever since. 
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The trapeze scene from Green Door. 


audience for them certainly hasn't 
decreased as the headlines have. So 
before we get into the meat and potatoes 
here, let's have a few words from Jon 
Fontana, self-taught cameraman, editor, 
production director, and all-around good 
guy for the Mitchell Brothers Film Group, 
which brought Marilyn Chambers into the 
public eye with Behind the Green. Door 
and The Resurrection of Eve, after 
making more than 200 films seldom 
shown outside their own O'Farrell Theater 
in San Francisco. Fontana was a straight- 
A student and all-around varsity athlete in 
the central California town where he was 
raised. He was a high school teacher 
before getting into the porn biz, and, like 
the Mitchells and Ms. Chambers, he plays 
heavily on the All-American image. 

“We could see Porno Chic coming for 
sure,” he remarked one afternoon as we 
sat on the floor in the Mitchells’ offices 
above the theater. “Before, people’d 
show ‘em in their houses and stuff and 
you'd get nobody around the theater 
except the raincoat guys. But you could 
see the Chic thing coming just by the 
people coming in here. As for Truman 
Capote and people like that paying 
transitory tribute to something, who really 
gives a shit? You just know that next year 
they'll be on to something else. | mean, | 
know what people we're trying to do our 
thing for, and whether they're middle 
class or not doesn’t matter. We're just 
trying to follow our own image of what 
we are. The audience we have now — 
compared to when we opened — is more 
educated, bigger income... hey! our 
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audience is the same as anybody else’s 
audience, there’s just no doubt. 

“People want to go to a movie and they 
want to be entertained by that movie, and 
we're just giving them one more 
alternative — and they take it. There’s no 
doubt we're in the entertainment business 
now, we're in show business. The’change 
is because we are entertaining, we've 
improved, we’ve got longevity and ten- 
ure... we're just another institution now. 

“| find the term Porno Chic mildly 
offensive because it’s like anything else 
chic, you know, it’s decadent America. As 
far as fad, it’s all synthetic demand. The 
fad was created and now what matters is 
how to sustain it. It's gone from being a 
fad to being a way of life for a certain 
person to go to pornographic movies two 
or three times every year. And to please 
those people we've started looking for 
acting ability as much as sexual ability. 
We're trying to get into drama and see 
what we can do with it.” 


You're not going to believe this, but 
enterprising sex film buffs claim to have 
actually traced back to the original stag 
film. It was supposedly made in Buenos 
Aires in 1904, and shipped out to England 
and France. The first American porno 
film is said to be A Grass Sandwich 
(circa 1915), which is included in Bill 
Osco’s History of the Blue Movie, a 1970 
hard-core documentary. 

The stag films were naturally crude, 
and their circulation was limited to smoky 
back rooms and men’s clubs. But they 
were much more common than is 
presumed by those people who have 
gotten so excited about sex.in the cinema 
in recent years. Until the formation of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America (the notorious Hays 
Office) in 1922, American films dealt 
fairly frankly with sex. Recent reports 
indicate, for example, that the orgy scene 
in Griffith's Intolerance was not sim- 
ulated. The Hays Office had a chilling 
effect on sex in the cinema for some 
time, but even that wore off to an extent, 
enough so that Hedy Lamarr could swim 
in the nude in Ecstacy (1936) without 
Causing too big a sensation. 

But until 1959, the film which had sex 
as its sole premise was underground. 
Then came Russ Meyer with The Immoral 
Mr. Teas, a film which made no claims 
for itself beyond the fact that it 
presented naked women. In that sense, it 
was like the aforementioned nudies of 
the '20s and ’30s — except that it was 
aboveground and has grossed better than 
$1 million on production costs of about 
$25,000. 

Meyer went on to become a kingpin in 
the soft-core, or sexploitation industry. In 


“People want to go to a movie and they want to be entertained... we’re 
just giving them one more alternative.” 


1964, he did Lorna, which added a touch 
of drama. In 1968 there was Vixen, 
which was so _ successful that 20th 
Century-Fox fronted him the money for 
Beyond the Valley of the Dolls barely a 
decade after he had _ initiated 
sexploitation. 

Nor was he the only one to strike it rich 
during that era. The Notorious Daughter 
of Fanny Hill was made in 1965 for 
$25,000 by a group of anonymous 
producers who considered it so hot they 
were glad to unload it for. $75,000. Dave 
Friedman’s Entertainment Ventures Inc., 
the “suckers” who picked it up, have 
since grossed half a miHion dollars on it. 
EVI, which for a time specialized in films 
that mixed blood with sexploitation, is one 
of the soft-core biggies to this day, its 
chief rival being Box Office  Inter- 
national, which did extremely well with 
The Secret Sex Lives of Romeo and 
Juliet, a quick-cutting sex comedy 
structured like Laugh-/n that in 1969 won 
a Cannes Film Festival award for most 
erotic film. 

The sexploitations were cheap and they 
made good money. The President’s 
Commission on Obscenity and Por- 
nography estimated that by the late '60s 
there were perhaps 100 firms making 
soft-core sex films. Budgets ran any- 
where from $3000 to $100,000, the 
average being $20,000 to $40,000. 
Profits ranged from 100% to 400%, the 
average return being about $75,000. The 
circuit for them consisted of 500-600 
theaters. 

They provided a way into the industry 
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for aspiring filmmakers. Laszlo Kovacs 
was cinematographer on. The Notorious 
Daughter of Fanny Hill, and Francis Ford 
Coppola similarly got his start in nudies (a 
fact he is not inclined to discuss these 
days). 

But they were hardly enough to satisfy 
an audience that was itself experiencing 
the so-called sexual revolution of the 
60s. They started out showing nothing but 
bare boobs (no genitalia, no sex), and at 
their peak they had none but simulated 
sexual activity. With action and story line 
so limited, they come off today as camp 
more than anything else, thanks in large 
part to their extensive use of dildoes, 
elaborate costumes, swearing, and heavy 
overtones of sadism and masochism. 
Russ Meyer is seen as some kind of king 
of camp, as is his busty ex-wife Edie 
Williams and other soft-core stars like 
Lorna Maitland, Uschi 
Digart, Maria Arnold, and John Tull. The 
films play drive-ins and the nabes today, 
and are usually rated R. Because when 
you get right down to it, these films never 
have gotten right down to it. 

Running parallel to them, though, was 
another kind of sex flick that also didn’t 
get right down to it, but surely provided 
the inspiration for those that later did. 
These were the sex “documentaries,” 
usually shot at a nudist colony or Esalen- 
type encounter. They showed a little more 
of the human body and were able to 
justify their slightly more bold approach 
by virtue of the fact that they were 
documentaries and thus had the “re- 
deeming social value” that the courts 
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required. Marilyn Chambers’ first film, 
Together, was.of.this type. Purchased 
from independent producers by Hallmark 
for distribution to its 200 or so Esquire 
Theaters in 1969, Together wound up 
grossing about $6 million. Marilyn, who 
was 17 at the time, got $250 for her part; 
she was shown (in slow motion) jumping 
off a diving board nekkid. 

The stage was actually set for genuine 
hard-core in America when pornography 
laws in Denmark were liberalized and the 
Danes ‘held their big sex fair of 1970. 
Sherpix, another of the majors in the 
sexploitation field. and the company that 
distributed Andy Warhol films in 1965 
when nobody else would touch him, 
decided to make a documentary of the 
sex fair, and sent San Francisco’s Alex 
de Renzy off to Copenhagen to film it. 
Since live sex was a part of the fair 
exhibition, it was included in the docu- 
mentary, and Americans could now 
watch non-simulated sex on the silver 
screen. Pornography in Denmark was the 
breakthrough, and it was soon followed 
by Graffiti Productions’ History of the 
Blue Movie, which strung together old 
stag films and called itself a documen- 
tary, and Hollywood Blue, which did the 
same but carried it further by strongly 
suggesting that the footage included 
famous stars who’d done stag films for 
quick money when they first came to 
Hollywood. 

So in 1970, in a few cities like San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and New York, 
hard-core was in. The documentary 
approach was quickly deserted. The 
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Mitchell Brothers, who had been raided 
for beaver films several times already, 
went to court and won a_ 10-day 
restraining order to prevent police har- 
rassment. During those 10 days, they 
celebrated the purchase of a new Bolex 
by screening honest-to-God couples (and 
trios) doing the deed for real. Sutter 
Cinema and Leo Productions began 
operations in San Francisco under Arlene 
Elster and Lowell Pickett, two volunteer 
workers at the Haight-Ashbury Free Clinic. 

Leo produced films for the Sutter 
Cinema. To do so, they provided raw 
stock, cameras, and editing equipment to 
practically anybody who asked. It was 
done on a trial basis, and many of the 
filmmakers came from San Francisco 
State College's film department. For their 
first film, they were given 600 feet of 
stock and paid something like $35 (the 
same fee actors and actresses got). If 
the finished product was accepted, they 
were allowed to make a longer film for 
more money. If that was good, they 
moved up to features. The films were 
shown mostly at Sutter Cinema, though 
some attempts were made by Leo to 
distribute them elsewhere since, at that 
time, no film paid for itself in just one 
theater. Distribution possibilities were 
few due to legal problems, however, and 
Leo suffered further from generally 
dubious management. In less than a year, 
the arrangement was terminated, and 
today Sutter Cinema, still run by Arlene, 
gets most of its films from independent 
producers or _ better-established  dis- 
tributors. The Sutter remains one of San 
Francisco’s two “class” porn houses, 
along with the O'Farrell, which the 
Mitchells have provided with a spacious 
lobby lined with erotic art, plush rocking 
seats in the theater, and similar ritz. 

The main idea at first was to get that 
action up on the screen, however 
possible, and quality was hardly a 
consideration. Porn audiences didn’t ask 
for anything more than sexual fantasy 
for the sake of sexual fantasy, 
depending mainly on the length of the 
film. A loop (which is 10 minutes of film; 
the term dates back to the days of nickel 
arcade machines, when it really was a 
loop) made no pretense toward anything 
but fucking and sucking. Couple meets. 
Couple has at it. End of film. 

A “short” might add props besides a 
bed, and might include another body or 
two as well. It’s not until three reels and 
up that anyone even attempted to 
fabricate a “plot” and even then it was 
fairly tenuous. 

In Los Angeles, Bill Osco made Mona, 
probably the first feature porn film that 
wasn't a documentary. It wasn’t much, 
but stands up well next to what's being 
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touted today. Sherpix got into the act most 
notably with Jeff Gerber’s Bad Barbara, 
the story of a girl who leaves her 
boyfriend to fuck around with other boys 
and girls until she gets disillusioned with 
the swinging life and decides monog- 
amy’s best after all. Clay McCord made 
Wet Lips and others in L.A. The Dakota 
Brothers and their Signature films were 
popular in Southern California, as was 
Richard Robinson’s Adultery for Fun and 
Profit. |n New York, there weren't many 
films being made, but they were being 
widely shown. In a few other big cities — 
Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta — hard- 
core was also making its presence felt. 
Then came Deep Throat, and suddenly 
porno was cocktail party and dinner table 
discussion all over the country. 


Arlene Elster believes porno films should 
be considered as underground art films, 
due to the limited budget on which they’re 
made. That idea ignores the fact that 
while underground films are made 
specifically for a small, avant-garde 
audience, porn films go for the lowest 
common denominator and thus the 
biggest audience possible. Screw Mag- 
azine judges them according to a peter 
meter which indicates the oomph behind 
the erection induced by the film. That’s 
fine and dandy by me — if it gets me 
off, it's doing what a porn film is 
supposed to do — but the formula neatly 
excludes that half of humanity born 
without a peter. Women is losers in porn 
films, a fact which absolutely nobody 
disputes. 

| found in my own “research” that 
since the films make up their own rules 
as they go along, a handy way to rate 
them is relative to each other. Because by 
most standards that are commonly 
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applied to film, the porns just don’t make 
it at all beyond the fact that they provide 
us with the one fruit forbidden by most 
all other film. In terms solely of fantasy- 
fulfillment, the cheap loops, with their 
one-to-one shooting ratio, flash frames, 
audible director's cues, shadows, visible 
light stands and all, are every bit as good 
as the more “professional” productions. 
Nothing is asked of the films except that 
they make that connection between the 
viewer and the heaving, throbbing mass 
of flesh on the screen. By a similar 
token, if you’re going to shoot a feature- 
length film, you’re going to have to 
provide something of interest beyond the 
sex. Everyone seems to agree to that. 

The main thing Deep Throat has going 
for it besides Ms. Lovelace’s virtuosity is 
the hype inadvertently created by a judge 
who dug into his thesaurus and hauled out 
more adjectives to describe it than Julius 
Hoffman did to describe the Chicago 8. 

(The story, for those of you who just 
returned from outer space and haven't 
heard it, is about a woman who doesn't 
enjoy her sex life until she learns from a 
doctor (Harry Reems, a New York porno 
stalwart) that her clitoris is in her throat. 
In order to get herself off, she then has 
to learn how to run a penis down her 
throat without gagging. She does, and 
lives happily ever after.) 

Production values are minimal and the 
acting is lousy; the only emotion Linda 
seems capable of projecting is the joy of 
giving head. Deep Throat cost about 
$25,000. When it first came out, it 
enjoyed only a moderately successful 
run. Then came the obscenity bust and 
conviction. By November 1, 1973, about a 
year after it was released, Deep Throat 
had grossed, according to Variety, 
$5,108,914. Phil Parisi and Lou Perry, 
who originally bankrolled the film, had by 
then muscled out writer-director-producer 
Gerard Damiano in a power play Damiano 
won't discuss for fear of getting both 
legs broken, he has said. 

Amidst endless jokes about sword 
swallowing, Linda Lovelace became a 
household name, proving that a homely 
girl-next-door type can make it into 
Playboy, gashed torso and all, as often as 
the more idealized variety. Deep throat 
became: both a noun and a verb in 
American slang. The film’s overwrought 
campy humor had a lot to do with it, as 
did the feeling that Linda’s specialty was - 
so awesome and unreal that it was hard 
to take. Whatever the case, she took to 
gallivanting with Sammy Davis Jr., and 
started preparing a “legitimate” stage 
career with a bedroom farce called 
Pajama Tops. But in the wake of Deep 
Throat, countless other ambitious porn 
films have surfaced. 


... It’s time to send out for the Anderson’s potato soup, put some in the 
woman’s mouth that she can drool out, and fake it. 


The Mitchell Brothers checked in with 
Behind the Green Door and The Resur- 
rection of Eve. The former is based on a 
dirty pamphlet that’s been making the 
rounds for years. (Your reporter can 
make the humble claim that this very 
pamphlet was the first piece of 
pornography he ever laid his pre- 
pubescent eyes on. While all he can 
remember for sure is that it had a lot of 
typographical errors and it really knocked 
him for a loop, he figures it must go 
back at least 18 years.) Art and Jim 
Mitchell wrote out 600 shots for the 
movie before they even found Marilyn 
Chambers to star. She walked in off the 
street one day in response to a 
newspaper ad, and looked so much like 
the idealized girl-next-door that she was 
instantly offered the lead. At first she 
refused to take any role in which she’d 
have to perform sex, but after reading 
the script, she accepted the starring role. 

The story line, such as it is, is one of 
yer basic male fantasies. Marilyn is 
kidnapped and taken to a secret place 
where she becomes so hot over the 
goings-on that she unhesitatingly submits 
— without uttering a word the whole time 
— to performing every sexual act asked 
of her. The key trapeze scene, in which 
she has a penis in virtually every part of 
her body capable of holding onto one, 
was shot in a 14-hour work day when the 
Mitchells managed to get a recess in the 
middle of one of their 40 obscenity trials. 
It's a very arty movie which works in all 
but one long segment of special effects, 
and there’s no sex at all for the first 20 
minutes. (Well... maybe it just seemed 
like 20 minutes.) 

Green Door was made for about 
$18,000 in front, the rest of the 
expenses to be met with deferred 
payments, and has since grossed well 
over $2 million. That figure would have 
been much higher had the Mitchell 
Brothers not been so _ reluctant to 
distribute it more widely. The film made 
its money in basically just three cities. 

After it took off locally, they decided 
to do another film with Marilyn. 
Resurrection of Eve was being shot when 
the word broke that she was indeed the 
young woman who posed on the Ivory 
Snow box. Even the Mitchells, shrewd 
media manipulators that they are, couldn't 
have come up with a better gimmick for 
a shot in the box-office arm, and Eve 
was also being anticipated now with new 
expectations. It was the first film they 
had shot in 35mm, and it cost an 
unprecedented $35,000. 

Actually, there are two Eves in the 
movie. The first one is Mimi Morgan, who 
strikes up a relationship with honcho FM 
deejay Frank Paradise (former Shake- 


Marilyn Chambers, as Eve, 
after the resurrection. 


spearean actor Matthew Armon) through 
a mutual friend, boxing champ Johnnie 
Keyes, who is played by himself and who 
was formerly a pro boxer and a member 
of the Hair cast. (Keyes is also the black 
stud who primes Marilyn in Green Door.) 
Frank later becomes convinced that Eve 
is playing around with Johnnie on the side. 
After the argument, she rushes out of 
the house and gets in an auto accident so 
bad she requires plastic surgery. The 
post-accident Eve is Marilyn Chambers, 
who is so beautiful Frank decides to 
marry her. But he’s still not satisfied with 
monogamy, and coerces her into atten- 
ding the swinging orgies he’s so fond of. 
She hates them at first, but comes to like 
them even more than him. She leaves him 
after a monumental final orgy in which 
she makes it with Keyes. 

The flash-forwards that show Eve in 
plastic surgery before we even know 
she’s been in a car wreck are confusing, 
and the story line holds only a modicum 
of interest, but Eve is also marked by 
superior cinematography, solid all-around 
production values, the convincing per- 
formance by Armon, and some of the 
hottest and heaviest sex yet. It’s a marked 
improvement; Art Mitchell thinks so, too. 

“That film can stand up to any criticism 
you’d want to make,” he said, “It’s a very 
personal film and even | like a lot of it. 
Plus it gave Marilyn a chance to act. | 
thought it showed a lot of class not to 
have her say anything in Green Door. 
Since she was so beautiful and what was 
happening to her, just the amount of sex, 
was so powerful, | thought by her not 
saying a word she’d be much stronger in 
the long run. Films should be bigger than 
life, and she really was. The story line is 
just a joke, zero... if anyone thinks 
there’s anything to it, they’re just 
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dreaming. 

“But Eve was much better. They’re 
both new, new ideas that you’ve never 
seen before. Of course you mix fucking 
with them to make them new, but without 
trying to explain too far, the theme of 
Resurrection is very 1973, it’s definitely 
there, and it’s very legitimate in that way. 

“But the thing with Eve is that being 
beautiful in our society means power, 
real power. Marilyn just somehow sweeps 
people off their feet because she /ooks 
a certain way. That's really a strange 
phenomenon, but it’s been with us 
forever. What that film was trying to 
show is how people can get their way just 
because of their looks, and most reviews 
|’ve read never even pick up on that.” 

As for Marilyn, she’s had a little more 
luck than Linda Lovelace — but not 
much. Initial interviews stressed her 
happy married life, etc. to a San 
Francisco street musician, and how the 
film experience had_ actually 
strengthened their relationship. But she 
soon dumped him and took up with Chuck 
Traynor, former husband and manager 
of Linda Lovelace, who credits much of 
his success to hypnotism. (And, say, this 
is beginning to sound like the early days 
of Hollywood, isn’t it?) Marilyn got her 
stage act together with few problems, 
and it opened early this year in New 
Jersey to unanimously negative reviews. 
One wonders whether porn stardom is 
really an initial step into straight show biz 
or whether it tends to, how you say, type 
cast, the stars. 

The last of the big four so far is The 
Devil in Miss Jones, starring Georgina 
Spelvin. The film opens with a drab 
suicide scene and the virgin Miss Jones 
goes straight to Hell. At her pre-induction 
interview with Satan, she indicates that 
before dipping into the flames, she'd like 
to indulge herself in lust for just this 
once. Then she does so. 

She sucks cock for a long time. She 
takes a sandwich (one penis in the ass, 
one in the vagina). She makes it with 
several men and a woman (Claire 
Lumiere, Georgina’s real-life lover). She 
has oral intercourse with a snake. She 
pops grapes up her vagina, then removes 
them and devours them. I’m sure I’ve left 
some things out, but the film ends with 
her still unsatisfied, masturbating fran- 
tically in front of some guy who has no 
desire to help her along any further. 

Much has been made of Ms. Spelvin’s 
acting abilities, and |’m at a loss to explain 
why. True, she seems most lustful giving 
head and most desperate at the end. 
Beyond that, you got me. The film 
seemed so repugnant | almost scuttled 
this whole project after seeing it. But | 
think that means that it was at least an 
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effective film, since it was supposed to 
be a sexual horror story. And while | first 
thought that Devil would be the one to 
separate the true fuck film afficionado 
from the moderately interested observer, 
Variety reports that as of last November, 
Devil was the leading grosser of all porn 
films, having turned a neat $6,604,067 in 
less than half the time it took Deep 
Throat to struggle over the $5 million 
mark. 

Among other films, Eduardo Cemano’s 
The Healers, Fongaluli, and Madame 
Zenobia have a good reputation. Screw 
put out It Happened In Hollywood. Bob 
Sumner’s Mature Films in New York 
followed up Memoirs of a Male 
Chauvinist Pig (starring Ms. Spelvin) with 
High Rise, which was budgeted at an 
astronomical $75,000. And then there’s 
Alfred Sole’s Deep Sleep, which won the 
audience award at the 2nd New York 
Erotic Film Festival. 

Deep Sleep stars Joe Rose as Harry, 
who comes home one night to find his 
Cousin Iris (Kim Pope) balling a stranger. 
He gets furious and shoots them both. 
After her funeral, when everyone else 
has left, he hops into the coffin and 
commits necrophilia. After that he can't 
get it up anymore, and is sent toa country 
camp run by the Maharishi Kumma 
Summa to deal with his problem. He 
finally succeeds (with an Iris lookalike) , 
and the film ends with him shooting his 
wad in bed, sound asleep. It was all a 
dream. 

Sole’s film is technically the equal of 
Resurrection of Eve, and the color is 
excellent, particularly the substantial 
outdoor footage. The sex scenes are 
among the most imaginative yet. Several 
of them are shot from beneath couples 
on a plastic table top, adding new 
dimensions to the “meat shots” (the ol’ in- 
Out) and “tunnel shots” (up the Vagina). 
Even the humor comes off less forced 
than in most of these films. 

A jam-packed week’s worth of viewing 
brought to my attention several other 
stars, styles and characteristics. John C. 
Holmes (a.k.a. Johnny Wadd) is very big 
on the West Coast, having reportedly 
made more than 1500 films, including a 
porn detective series. His chief attribute 
is a dong that bears a disarming 
resemblance to a Louisville Slugger; he 
Claims it measures 13 inches erect. 
There’s Jason and Tina Russell, ev- 
erybody’s favorite bisexual couple from 
Brooklyn Heights, and Calvin Culver, who 
has starred in several of the biggest gay 
flicks. 

Laird Sutton, who makes hard-core 
films for a sex education program 
funded by a Methodist church, says that 
after viewing 1100 films in the course of 
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his work he can now tell, when he sees a 
new one, who made it. Regional 
differences also became evident to me 
in my own week of viewing. Los Angeles 
films tend to be technically superior, but 
unadventurous and formulaic, _ strictly 
assembly-line stuff. San Francisco films 
are both more ambitious and more 
amateurish, sacrificing technical virtues 
for funk, or art, or something. New York 
films have an extraordinary amount of 
butt-fucking, where most others have 
none. (Regional characteristics appar- 
ently apply overseas, too: the Japanese, 
for example, are real big on bondage, 
and the British can’t get enough spanking 
in their films.) 

While lesbianism is all right, even 
mandatory it seems, in films aimed at the 
heterosexual market, male homosexuality 
is emphatically not. The gay market is 
thriving, however; in terms of dollar 
earned for dollar spent, it’s more 
lucrative than the hetero market, though 
it's much smaller in terms of overall 
grosses. 


We are now back in Arlene Elster’s 
office. She is explaining how difficult it 
is to make a decent fuck film, and her 
defense of them is half-hearted at best. 
Some positions that photograph well are 
pretty difficult to execute. It is hard to 
find capable actors and actresses who 
will perform live sex for the camera. 
Most of them have no talent at all, she 
concedes, and few of them even enjoy 
the work. There is too much pressure put 
on the men to perform. If they can’t get 
it up and keep it up, on cue, it’s not gonna 
happen, and it’s time to send out for the 
Anderson’s potato soup, put some in the 
woman's mouth that she can drool out, 
and fake it. For the actresses, it’s even 
worse, the women are objectified even 
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more so than in_ other 
American society. 

Geez, Arlene, | interrupt, it sounds like 
you don't even like the films you show. 

She smiles, a tad nervously, and throws 
her hands up in the air. “Il guess | don't, 
but you have to consider what | have to 
choose from. And | really do like them on 
one certain level. | really like the idea of 
them; let’s get sex out in the open, it’s 
nothing to be ashamed of. Besides, if 
you think they’re bad now, you should 
have seen them a few years ago. They're 
getting better, so maybe the rest will 
follow. But for now, there’s plenty | don’t 
like about these films, it’s true, especially 
as a woman. There’s just not enough 
attention being paid to the woman's 
sexuality in these films.” 

Which brings us to Charlene Webb and 
Goldenrod, the film that was currently 
showing at the Sutter. Ms. Webb entered 
the hard-core field more from a film 
than a sex perspective, which auto- 
matically sets her off from most of the 
other people | interviewed. She was a 
script clerk on Nightmare in Blood and an 
Official apprentice on Steelyard Blues. 
She had worked free-lance in several 
Capacities on commercials, and wanted 
to direct a film with an all-woman crew. 
Given the limited financial backing 
available, they decided to make a hard- 
core sex film — but from a woman's 
point of view. 

Goldenrod is the story of Richard Long 
(Bram Roberts), publisher of a tits-and- 
ass magazine called Charisma, and he 
chases after anyone who has both tits 
and ass. One morning he wakes up with 
an erection that won't go away. His dizzy 
girlfriend Diane (Shayler Mercer) does 
everything she can think of to make him 
come, but it doesn’t work. Dickie panics. 
He can’t leave the house with this 
enormous hard-on because women ac- 
cost him on the street. He gets obscene 
phone calls at home. He desperately 
explains his situation to a visiting friend 
named Laura (Mira Vane), who thinks it’s 
“far out” and she proceeds to fuck him 
on the sofa until she’s had all she wants. 
It's an amazing scene, the best single 
fuck scene | saw, in that they’re both 
really blissed out and obviously enjoying 
themselves. But he still doesn’t get off 
enough, and when Laura’s had her fill 
she just up and leaves him. As a last 
resort, he has sent over to his house 
Wanda Warmhole, the Snapping Pussy of 
the South (Joan Gordon). Wanda is a side- 
show carnival freak and she likes the 
size of his erection and all but she can't 
help him either. She ends up calling over 
a few friends so they can get their kicks 
with him, and when he resists further sex 
he’s raped by them. He wakes up the next 
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Those who say they’re waiting for the day when hard-core sex films will 
be just another genre — like Westerns — may see that come true. 


morning, sans hard-on, and vows never to 
mistreat women again. 

While Goldenrod does suffer from the 
erratic acting and sub-standard sound 
endemic to porn films, it also utilizes 
softer lighting to good effect, makes its 
point forcefully without getting heavy- 
handed, and shows some real wit. 

“| set out to make a sex film that would 
in the past have been considered 
pornographic, but | thought it would be 
much different because | am a woman,” 
Charlene explained. ‘| think we suc- 
ceeded. | think it’s the first film I’ve seen 
where sex was handled the way it should 
be. The women who had worked in 
previous sex films all said that this was 
the best shoot they’d been on, that there 
was much less pressure. Bram, who'd 
never done any film before but had 
acted on stage, was excellent about it all 
because there was less pressure on him 
too. So the sex came off much more 
convincing than usual. 

“You can't call that film pornographic, 
though. | agree with Bertolucci that 
pornography is a tool of the distributor. 
It’s erotic, not pornographic. To me it’s 
pornographic when someone®|ike Peck- 
inpah gratuitously spills blood and guts all 
over the screen. It’s hard to define 
eroticism because you can only talk in 
generalities, or you can say BOOM, there 
it is. | thought Diary of a Mad Housewife 
was really sensuous and erotic, but it 
didn’t go far enough. 

“What I'd like to see with Goldenrod is 
that it play the X-rated theater circuit, but 
that women be encouraged to see it. 
That's a big problem now. It’s still very 
intimidating, and women just won't walk 
into an X theater by themselves on their 
lunch break like men will. | don’t blame 
them. It’s disgusting the position women 
are put in —oops, no pun intended — in 
most of those films.” 

Goldenrod did okay in San Francisco. 
Women who saw it indicated they were 
impressed and, surprisingly, men weren't 
put off much either. The first time | 
talked with Charlene she was full of big 
plans for distribution and generally pretty 
heady about the whole thing. But a month 
later, she was confused about what to do 
with the film and giving serious thought to 
shelving it. What happened? In between 
visits, she’d gone down to L.A. to see 
about distribution. She was told first it 
wouldn't do because it didn’t have the 
mandatory five to seven ‘wet shots.” (In 
a porn film, the male always withdraws 
before ejaculation so you can watch him 
come.) Also under the new Supreme 
Court rulings, distribution across state 
lines was becoming impossible. 


It's in distribution that the Supreme 


Court ruling has had its biggest effect. 
While the decision ostensibly turned 
power back to local communities, it also 
virtually instructed juries to find fuck 
films guilty. To give that decision added 
muscle, federal officers began regularly 
busting porn flicks that are shipped inter- 
state. A federal offense is much more 
expensive and _ time-consuming to 
contest. 

Distribution is the key to the economics 
of porn. The reason most films don’t pay 
for themselves except at the outrageous 
admission price of $4 or $5 is that, with 
the exception of the best-known ones, 
they simply aren't seen outside the area in 
which they are made. The audience is 
limited — the MPAA estimates that porn 
filmgoers constitute no more than two 
percent of the total American film 
audience — and the distributors that 
currently exist are mostly of the fly-by- 
night variety that have __ traditionally 
dominated the porn industry. Chic or not, 
porno operates on the fringes of legality, 
and that area has always been ripe for 
organized crime, which started calling on 
various exhibitors around the country to 
offer “protection” within a couple of 
weeks of the Court ruling. 

Nobody’s sure just how much money is 
actually going into the pockets of 
pornographers. Except for the few who 
are in the business in a highly visible way 
— the Mitchells, Mature Films, etc. — 
most don’t even keep records. They are 
here today and gone tomorrow, maybe of 
their own volition, maybe not. 

Alex de Renzy is a prime example of 
how it sometimes works. Although he 
himself refuses to discuss it, friends say 
he received a check from Sherpix for 
about $500,000 on Pornography in 
Denmark. Flushed with success, he 
bought himself a yacht and a big house in 
the San Rafael Hills of Marin County, 
Northern California. But he did little in the 
way of bookkeeping, and one day the 
IRS called on him concerning taxes on 
that big check. He was shut down in no 
time. Today, he is again making films — 
kinkier-than-average ones like Lady 
Freaks and Sweet Agony — and showing 
them in San Francisco. But he has been 
overtaken by many others since he 
initiated the breakthrough. 

For the past year or so, the Mitchells 
have been emphasizing distribution, at- 
tempting to work out a system whereby 
they themselves will control where their 
films are shown, but still get them shown 
outside New York, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. They figure that if it works, 
they’ll gross maybe $7 million in 1974. Of 
that, half will go immediately to taxes. By 
the time they meet all their costs, they 
hope to have $1 million to put in the 


pockets of themselves, their basic crew 
of eight, additional staff, and the actors 
and actresses. It’s a pretty penny for 
sure, but nowhere near what we've been 
led to believe a porn enterprise is worth. 
And they’re among the most successful. 
Except for the smash hits, porn films 
would seem to make little money — and 
there’s no way of telling in advance 
what'll be a hit, so filmmakers are taking 
a chance every time out. 

The court ruling has had other effects 
as well. The confusion surrounding it has 
been widely publicized: even as Jack 
Valenti was assuring the MPAA that there 
was nothing to worry about, Carnal 
Knowledge was being busted in Georgia. 
A week after The Devil in Miss Jones was 
acquitted in Dallas, Paper Moon was 
seized. The courts are bound to be 
clogged. 

Screw, which planned a followup to It 
Happened in Hollywood, instead tripled its 
budget and started a satire about an 
American president who loses the entire 
budget of a government agency betting 
on a Washington Redskins game. 

Jonas Middleton, who made a number 
of sex films in New York starring Andrea 
True, spoke for many when he said, “I’m 
getting out; it’s just not worth it.” He’s 
planning to move on to higher budget 
exploitation or blaxploitation films. 

Exhibitors who were unsure of what 
they could show, but still after maximum 
titillation, started screening whole pro- 
grams of “mixed combo” films. These 
exploit racial stereotypes as vigorously as 
they do sexual ones. It’s always a foxy 
young black sex machine seducing a 
white man (or woman) or else a tireless 
black stud giving some bored white 
housewife the thrill of her life. 

But despite the panic, any number of 
sex filmmakers have vowed to stay and 
fight. Already the courts and law 
enforcement agencies are hedging. It’s 
highly unlikely that porn films will go back 
underground; probably, just the last 
apples to jump into the barrel will be the 
first ones to jump out. Those who remain 
will thus inherit a larger share of the 
market, and will get richer. They'll 
probably make better films, too, since a 
sizeable portion of the newer porn film 
audience will demand it. Those who say 
they're waiting for the day when hard- 
core sex films will be just another genre 
— like Westerns — may see that come 
true, especially on both coasts and 
particularly in the metropolitan areas. 

At least that’s the direction it appears to 
be heading, and Jon Fontana doesn’t 
seem far off base when he says, “Hey, 
we’re just Hegelians, man; we're 
just following the course of END 
history, that’s all.” 
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Interview with 


oberto Rossellini 


My films, they can be very bad, horrible, disgusting, anything you want. 
But one thing | am almost sure, they are very true. 


Beginning with Rome: Open City in 1945 (starring Anna 
Magnani), Roberto Rossellini is credited with having created a 
whole new style of filmmaking — neo-realism. This neo-realism 
was marked by the use of locations rather than studio sets, 
mostly non-professional actors, low budgets, and rather heavy, 
socially concerned themes. With Paisan (1946) and Germany 
Year Zero (1947), Rossellini’s films confirmed a bleak and 
nearly despairing vision of post-war Europe. However, setting 
Rossellini apart from the other neo-realists of that period was an 
over-riding spirituality, a sense of the beauty and harmony in the 
world even amidst the destruction of war and the struggle to 
rebuild a society. 

Most of Rossellini’s films subsequent to this “war trilogy” 
have not been seen in this country. Thus, it was primarily the 
French critics who recognized first the importance of 
Rossellini's work. Jean-Luc Godard has written: “In Rossellini, 
each image is beautiful, not because it is beautiful in itself... but 
because it has the brilliance of truth, and because Rossellini sets 
out with the truth. Where others will only be arriving in maybe 
twenty years, he has already been.” 

Stromboli — Land of God (1949, starring Ingrid Bergman, 
whom Rossellini later married), The Flowers of St. Francis 
(1950), Europe ’51 (1952, with Bergman), Voyage in Italy (1953, 
with Bergman and George Sanders), and Fear (1954, Rossellini’s 
last film with Bergman) trace a personal evolution through the 
stresses of human life and the beauty of the natural world 
which is almost unbearable in its intensity. By 1958, with the 
release of India, it became undeniably clear that Rossellini’s 
vision was coming to grips explicitly with virtually all the cosmic 
forces. 

Since then, Rossellini has been using nothing less than the 
entire history of the world to extract a beauty and express a 
vision of the unity and inner balances of existence. The titles 
alone give some indication of the breadth of his quest: Viva 
Pitalia (about Garibaldi), The Iron Age, The Rise of Louis XIV, 
Man’s Struggle for Survival, The Acts of the Apostles, Socrates, 
Pascal, Augustine, The Age of the Medicis, and Interview with 
Salvador Allende. 

The common label put upon Rossellini as “the father of 
neo-realism” is thus quite restricting, and even misleading. When 
labels are applied to any artist, one runs the risk of rejecting 
those parts of his work which do not conform to the labels. 


By Eric Sherman & John Dorr 


Eric Sherman has co-authored The Director's Event (Atheneum), made several films including Charles 
Lloyd — Journey Within, Paul Weiss — A Philosopher in Process and presently is at work on a series of Oral 
Histories for the American Film Institute. 


John Dorr is a Los Angeles based film historian and filmmaker, and a frequent contributor to Take One. 
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Rossellini’s recent historical or “didactic” films, while also 
eschewing traditional theatrics in terms of acting and linear plot 
development, evidence an extreme sense of “staging” or 
control. What seems to be happening is a purification of the 
film experience (of which neo-realism is only one aspect). That 
is, when we watch a Rossellini film, we are simultaneously freed 
from any attachment to conventional representationalism while 
being thrust into a whole new world. That new world, because of 
its total formal control and beauty, provides an incredibly intense 
emotional experience which, in turn, informs us and widens our 
perceptions of the daily world in which we live. 

This interview was conducted in Berkeley, California, at the 
end of 1973. The material combines comments made by 
Rossellini during our interview, a classroom discussion, and a 
question-and-answer session after a screening of The Age of 
Cosimo de Medici. 

We would like to express thanks for their efforts and 
cooperation to Roberto Rossellini, Sylvia d’'Amico, Simone Swan, 
and the Pacific Film Archive. 


In a talk you gave at NYU, you referred to the idea of “essential 
images” and how they relate to bringing about a universal 
discourse. Would you please comment on this? 

ROSSELLINI: I'll tell you what | think I’ve discovered just 
lately. What we call “images” are really just illustrations. Our 
mechanical mental way of thinking is purely verbal. When you 
prepare to make a film, the first thing you do is write a script. 
Writing a script is absolutely verbal. After that, you go back and 
you use the technique of “images” to “illustrate” your thoughts. 
Now, when we first appeared on the earth, having a brain with 
the capacity of observation, the capacity to store reflections, 
experiences, and so on, our sense of the world came from our 
own eyes, from the “images”, the “essential images.” But to 
remember what we had recorded we were obliged to invent a 
technique — the invention of a language. And so, our dialectical 
mind is built on words instead of images. The image was, at the 
beginning, the only way to understand things. The dialectics 
arose through words and through the mind. Now that we have the 
possibility to build images (i.e. make films), we build images for 
a proceeding, a mental proceeding, the one which is verbal. So, 
that’s the reason why those images become illustrations and not 
an “essential image.” An essential image must say everything in 
itself. 

What | am trying to do is reestablish, to find for myself, 
that sort of essential image. You must be trained to discover all 
the messages there can be in a single frame. Instead of 
demonstrating something, | want to offer an image through 


which you discover things yourself. Normally, the technique of 
film is underlining everything. “Look at that, look at that, now 
observe that.” If you want to recreate the truth, you must not 
underline anything. You must offer an observation of the thing. 

In Augustine, for example, there is a sequence taking place 
in a steambath where, as | recall, you start from a long shot, 
then you zoom in, then you pan around amongst the characters 
and setting. In most films, when the director zooms in, he is 
underlining something, saying “Look at this.” In your films, the 
zoom often seems to be calling attention to something else, 
something outside the actual frame or scene being observed. 

Yes, because I’ve tried to follow what normally happens in 
life. When we talk, our attention is on what we say. We 
remember more or less everything, but certain kinds of things 
attract us more. So, when | say a certain kind of phrase, | look 
you straight in the eyes. If | look around, look at the street, it’s 
because my thought is more vague, more complex. It’s 
completely. another kind of proceeding. To underline is to call 
attention. 

In order to retain a spontaneity of image, you were saying 
that you would not reshoot scenes. 

No, never. Because | don’t want to search for perfection. 


Filmography: Roberto Rossellini 


1936 Daphne (short) 
1938 Luciano Serra, pilota 
1939 Fantasia sottomarina (short) 
Il tacchino prepotente (short) 
La vispa Teresa (short) 
Il ruscello di Ripasottile (short) 
La nave bianca 
Un pilota ritorna 
L’uomo dalla croce 
Desiderio 
1945 Roma, citta aperta 
1946 Paisa 
1947 Germania, anno zero 
1948 L’amore | (completed 1947) Una voce umana 
11 Il miracolo 
La macchina ammazzacattivi 
1949 Stromboli, terra di Dio 
1950 Francesco, giullare di Dio 
1952 Liinvidia (fifth episode of | sette Pecati capitali) 
Europa ’51 
Dov’é la liberta 
Viaggio in Italia 
Ingrid Bergman (third episode of Siamo donne) 
1954 Napoli ’43 (fourth episode of Amori di mezzo secolo) 
Giovanna d’Arco al rogo 
Die angst - La paura 
1958 L’India vista da Rossellini (documentary for RAI) 
India 
1959 Il generale della Rovere 
1960 Era notte a Roma 
Viva I’italia 
Vanina Vanini 
Torino nei centi-anni 
Anima Nera 
Illibatezza (episode in Rogopag) 
1964 L’eta del ferro, directed by Renzo Rossellini jr; 
written and supervised by Rossellini 
1966 La prise de pouvoir par Louis XIV 
1967 Idea di un’isola (documentary) 
La lotta dell’uomo per la sua sopravvivenza, directed by 
Renzo Rossellini jr, written and supervised by Rossellini 
1968 Atti degli apostoli, director with Renzo Rossellini jr. 
1970 Socrate 
1971 Blaise Pascal 
1972 Agostini di Ilppona 
L’eta dei Medici: Cosimo de Medici e Leon Battista Alberti 
Interview with Salvador Allende 


1941 


1942 
1943 


1953 


1961 


1962 


1973 


If you search for perfection, it’s yourself. You’re involved, and 
want “to show.” It’s you in the first person who talks. 
Sometimes, | want to disappear totally. 

And it seems that’s a way of adding a necessary sort of 
irrational or random element upon your rational structure. 

That's because everything is accidental in life. It’s rational 
and accidental at the same time. If you keep the balance 
between those two things, you approach... | don’t know. My 
films, they can be very bad, horrible, disgusting, anything you 
want. But one thing | am almost sure, they are very true. Even if 
| do something historical. And the truth comes out from the non- 
perfection. | think. 

In modern theoretical physics, some researchers posit a 
“God force,” or an essential aliveness to the basic particles. 
They think this adds the notion of “life” and “chance” which is 
so often overlooked in traditional science. 

| don’t like the idea of destiny. I’m not mystic at all. 
Mysticism doesn’t exist at all in me. 

What is your definition of mysticism? 

What is mysticism? It’s to put yourself in the hands of God. 
The main thing in life is to be you, to be completely active, to be 
completely responsible, to have the chance to be bitten, to be 
spat upon your face, and sometimes even to achieve something. 
This, | think, is more exciting. When you put yourself in the 
hands of God, or destiny, or anything like that, it's a sort of 
coward’s position. And | don’t like cowardice at all. 

Getting back to something else, it seems like the “essential 
image” is possibly something that we started with from the 
origin, but words then interfered. Now you’re getting back to this. 

You must, if you are to reach a total innocence, if you are 
to be really like a child. If you can reduce yourself to the level 
of a child, with all the enthusiasm they have, and no more than 
that, that is the essential thing to living. 

No rigid expectations. 

No rigid expectations, no message, no... to be continuously 
in search. 

Can the general audience... 

The general audience, what is it? They are like us. They are 
trained to certain kinds of things. Trained like the horses in a 
circus. If you want to train a horse, do you remain at the level of 
the horse? If you want to do something, you must do it. Who 
cares if you don’t have the success now? 

Now here’s the thing. Movies are a part of our lives. We 
personally respond to your images and are extremely moved by 
them. We want to be able to help others be open to this. 

Everybody wants that. But if you search for success, you 
are not innocent... there’s no doubt. If you want to be really like a 
child, the only thing that is important is enthusiasm, and no more 
than that. Otherwise, you become immediately a victim of the 
system. You are tied with the system. You are tied with a certain 
kind of mental procedure, which is conditioned. You see, | am 
totally convinced that our civilization is finished. We have no 
possibility to save our own civilization. Because any civilization, 
you build it on a very few ideas, with a very few ways to push 
things in a certain kind of direction. Until you have completely 
explored a large piece of land, you have the possibility to go on. 
When the exploration is done, it is finished. It is finished 
forever. And the civilization is dying, like a human being. All the 
tourism in the world is based on visiting the bodies of old 
civilizations. | have the feeling that we are absolutely at the end 
of our own civilization. 

What do you see being born? 

| don’t know. | don’t know. One thing is sure. We want to 
survive, and we will survive, but everything will change. 
Everything will change. It’s so ridiculous, we condition everything 
to success, to gaining money, to things like that. It’s a system 
totally absurd, which has done some good and some bad. We 
have a terrific instrument, our own brain. When somebody is © 
really intelligent, he can use 10% of his brain. Now, we must go 
and exploit the natural resources with our own brain. When you 
use your brain, you enlarge your view. You enlarge your’ 
excitement. You enlarge your adventure in life. It's much more 
exciting. 
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This makes me think of a certain way that you deal with 
events in your films: In The Rise of Louis XIV, for example, 
when they take the minister away, you see.it from long shot, 
through a window, as though the actual event is not what’s 
important, but the tones, the reverberations. Similarly, in 
Augustine, when the people are attacked by the thieves, you see 
it only from a long distance away. This seems to fit in with the 
idea of not concentrating on a specific action. 

You can concentrate on action if you want to have success, 
which is completely another kind of goal. | have nothing against 
that fact. But everybody is searching for success. | am 
searching for something else. 


Your projects on the Third World, are they connected to your 


ideas about the end of this civilization? 

Sure. You see, what we call the underdeveloped world is a 
real world. It’s a world where we haven't any civilization. We have 
built a system, but not a civilization. A civilization means when 
you have established a certain kind of metabolism between your 
life, your needs, your desires, your dreams, your superstitions, 
your fears... because all those are the elements of life. 

Do you consider China a part of the Third World? 

Surely it’s a part of the Third World. It’s an old civilization, or 
a new one, | don’t know. | had an experience, just recently, in 
Africa, the zone of the drought (Niger, Chad, etc). | sent my 
son there to get footage. There, these things are absolutely 
evident. Amongst the ethnic groups, in order to be connected 
with our civilization, you can see a black boy naked... with a tie 
On... naked! This is dealing with it in a certain kind of way, a 
certain kind of economical frame. Now, the “drought” there is 
created by those kind of people. For example, they know that the 
Western countries are using less animal fat and more peanut oil. 
So they plant peanuts. That destroys the land, the natural land, 
the natural ecological balance. The peanuts end up causing the 
drought there. Now, those populations, they are dying, they are 
suffering, they don’t know what to do. In the same spot, other 
ethnic groups tied with their own old Culture, they are living well. 
For them, the drought is an accident, it will pass one day. But 
they are surviving, the life is untouched. So, you see, that’s the 
balance of the thing. 

To what degree do these ideas consciously enter into your 
thoughts when you choose a subject, a basic theme, and you 
start creating your film? 

When | am working, | make a choice of facts. Facts are 
facts. | collect the things. | don’t want to give any message. | 
don’t want to have any sort of philosophy. | want to offer 
observations for those who want to look at those kinds of things, 
things as they are. So | am not magnifying them, | am not 
exalting them. | am not doing anything to them. 

That’s why your films are very special. 

| don’t know if they’re special or not. 

How can modern science help the Third World? 

How can the Third World help science? That’s the question. 
What is science? Science, today, is a lot of specialists. A 
specialist is just another kind of idiot, you know? He’s another 
kind of stupid, a new stupid. Science, as a whole, is something 
else. Science as a whole is absolutely unknown by anyone, so it 
does not exist. So the Third World, what they try, is to have a 
large view. We are schizophrenic, they are not schizophrenic at 
all. They try to look at the whole. When you look at superstition 
and things like that, it’s because you try to be connected with the 
whole. We never deal with the whole, we deal only with details. 
That's really very castrating. 

Of course, these ideas are also in your earlier films, such 
as in Voyage in Italy when the people look at the ruins of 
Pompeii and the statues. 

Film is nothing. Film shows what humanity is, no more than 
that. | don’t know why, but | am mentally built that way. | get my 
excitement being like that. See, the main thing is to avoid any 


boring moment in life. Outside of that, the rest is nothing at all. - 


It's absolutely a mania with me, never to have a dull moment. To 
be in an adventure, you have no time to be bored. 

Augustine is an extremely powerful film experience as it 
seems to transcend any constrained view of a particular period 
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in history. 

You see, we have the end of a civilization, and the 
beginning of a new kind of civilization: You remember in 
Augustine the moment of the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
expressions of the people, the theatre, were very similar to our 
own. St. Ambrose, at the time, was preaching against women 
who dressed like men, against men who were dressed like 
women, or against men and women dressed alike. And this is 
exactly what is happening today. All that has a certain. kind of a 
meaning. It's a camouflage. It’s the way to escape a clear 
identification, a clear orientation. When you are in a mess, when 
you are confused, when you are suffering, when you are lost, 
this most probably is when you have those kind of feelings. 

We appreciate these ideas as ideas. But it’s the translation 
of them into your art which is so amazing. 

But art, what is it? It’s a certain kind of a capacity of 
thinking The main thing is to think, to have the Capacity to 
express yourself if your ideas are clear. If your ideas are clear, 
you find a way to express yourself. 


CLASSROOM DISCUSSION 

In Europe, we have those people who innocently think they 
represent the “left.” There is nothing more reactionary than that 
sort of “left.” If they can say a bad word to somebody, they 
think that is “left.” That isn’t “left” at all. “Left” is having a new 
kind of idea, being progressive, to look to the future. That’s the 
only time that is real at all, the future. 

Would you ever make a “political” film? 

| think all my films are absolutely political. It is popular 
today to confuse propaganda with politics. They have nothing to 
do with each other. Propaganda is always a very bad thing. It 
plays on the weakness in people. You can divide humanity into 
two groups: those who believe in human beings, those who don't 
believe in human beings. | believe in human beings... | never go 
to the movies because | have no time. | am working like mad. 
Filmmaking is a very little part of my activities. 

What are some of your other activities? 

First of all, to know more. That's my main activity. To go 
around the world, to see directly with my own eyes, to collect 
news... this is my main activity. 

Why are so many young Italian filmmakers working for RAI 
(the Italian national television)? 

Television in Italy is a state organization, a monopoly, a state 
monopoly, so you can attack them all the time. It’s so good and 
so wonderful to attack the government. It’s very exciting and 
amusing. The government is always very weak because they 
want to have the approval of everybody, so they are easily 
scared. 

Do the filmmakers have pretty much freedom? 

Yes, they have freedom. You know, freedom is something 
absolutely personal. You are free if you have the courage to 
fight. You are not free if you are scared. That's. the thing. 
Everyone tries to reduce your freedom, but if you have courage 
nobody can reduce it. 

How do you feel about not getting the recognition that most 
people, especially film students, think you deserve? 

I'll tell you one thing. When | get the success, | get scared. | 
know something is wrong. 

Why? | 

Because if you do something new, you must not have the 
success immediately. My main goal in life is to always be in the 
adventure. If you get the success, it means you are doing 
something not so new. 

Are there any unifying factors among the people you have 
made the recent films about? Pascal, Descartes, Louis XIV...? 

What I’m trying is to put together, you know, the movement 
of human beings in history. A large ocean of people remain still 
and sometimes a new idea comes out and you get a little part of 
a new movement. What | am searching for are those kinds of 
things. | would never do Pascal or Descartes, or any character, 
because | like them. | don’t like them at all. | don’t care if | like 
them or not. | make the choice of things that are useful to 
understand the progression. It’s a sort of a suicide, to make a 


film on Pascal. He never made love in his life, so you can 
imagine what kind of a boring person. Always sick, headache, 
bad stomach, bad legs. And when he was really suffering, to get 
relief from the suffering he solved problems of geometry, or 
he thought of God. Really, the most dull person. But he has done 
something... Human beings haven't changed at all. To look at us 
in history is easier, because we are not involved emotionally. 

You have made films in which you were involved 
emotionally. 

No, never. 

Are you satisfied with most of your films? 

| don’t know. I’ve never seen a film of mine. | see it in the 
Cutting room, and then it’s finished forever. 

Can you comment about your films with Ingrid Bergman? 

Poor thing, she was very unhappy with me. She says, “You 
ask me only to walk. | want to ‘play’.” 

If you don’t see your own films or others how did you 
choose filmmaking for the expression of your quest for 
knowledge? 

| don’t know. | started that way. It’s the only thing | know 
how to do. 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER AFTER SCREENING 
Why do you avoid conventional theatrical acting in your. recent 
films? , 

Because the core of the film is different. What | want to 
do is only to convey a certain kind of information, and no more 
than that. | try to be tremendously objective, detached. | don’t 
want to use any sort of seduction. 

Your visual images are very seductive. 

| try to make them the least seductive possible. If you build 
a film with ingredients of drama; you underline, you emphasize 
things, you guide. | don’t want to do that. | want just to offer 
material for everybody. Each one can interpret it as he wants — 
perhaps he can get information more easily than going to search 
through books, perhaps through the images you can put a lot of 
things together — you can put things, the decorations of life, 
mental attitudes, “toutes les données,” all the facts. Through 
that, one can make up his own mind as he wants. What I’m trying 
to do is put down a map of human development. We know about 
Ourselves only for a very short period of our long existence. 
What we are today is what has come out of just a certain period 
of the five, six, seven thousand years. .In that short period of a 
few hundred years, we have conditioned ourselves. Surely we 
have lost what was in mythology called “the golden age.” That 
was when the social organization was not so strong, not the way 
it is now. If you want to examine what we have built, we must go 
through the main facts, the main changes. The age of the 
Medicis is a tremendous step. The passage from a certain kind 
of economy to another one. Strangely enough, that coincided 
with another kind of development — the movement we call 
humanism. Surely, in history, | think we have two big moments. 
One is the Greek Renaissance, five hundred years before 
Christ. And the other is humanism. The characteristic of 
humanism is that they tried to “put together” as much as possible 
(that was also the significance of the Greek Renaissance). We 
live today in a world of specialization. Specialization means 
classes, etc. It’s a certain kind of social organization. We do a 
certain kind of activity. So our life is reduced to a very narrow 
angle. Leon Battista Alberti is really the man of humanism. He 
says something that makes a great deal of sense. He says that 
if one wants to be a painter he must know all the liberal arts. And 
on top of that, he must know, more than any other art, geometry. 
That is, if you are aware of these aspects of technique, you can 
mature. The humanistic movement created all sorts of other 
kinds of movements. In less than a century, the whole thing 
turned to the Baroque, which is a sort of confusion. From the 
Baroque, we again have a specialization, a reduction... 

You know, there was a very wise thing. When members of 
the town got together to solve the problems, they could each talk, 
but only for a very short time. Otherwise, they. had to 
pay a fine. And after that, their hand was cut off. So END) 
| stop now. 
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Last February, a group of roughly three dozen Canadian film 
people met in Winnipeg to discuss their problems. All the troubled 
areas were touched, but — more important — it was the first 
time a clearly defined image of the people behind the problems 
emerged. What came forth was the vitality of these people 
connected with the film industry despite the almost 
unsurmountable difficulties facing them. 

The Participants: 

Chalmers Adams, producer of Between Friends; 

Denys Arcand, director of Rejeanne Padovani: 

Jack Darcus, director of Wolf Pen Principle and Proxyhawks; 
Martin Defalco, director of The Other Side of the Ledger and of 
Cold Journey; 

Jack Gray, screenwriter of A Quiet Day in Belfast; 

Andrew Hretzay, Winnipeg's angry young man: 

Len Klady, organizer of Canadian Film Symposium II: 

Gary McKeehan, independent filmmaker: 

Peter Pearson, director of Paperback Hero, President of the 
Director's Guild, and Chairman of the Council of Canadian 
Filmmakers; 

Tom Shandel, director of Another Smith for Paradise; 

Don Shebib, director of Between Friends and Goin’ Down the 
Road; 

John Wright, director of The Visitor. 

Deus ex machina: The Canadian Film Development Corporation 
(CFDC) 


LEN KLADY: I‘ like to start out on a practical level. Last year 
when we held the symposium the general mood was that we 
really make lousy movies but isn’t it great that everyone's 
working. Now we're faced with quite a different situation. No 
one is working even though our films are playing in theatres, 
we're getting good reviews and the films are shown at festivals 
all over the world. Why has the mood changed so drastically in 
the past year? 

ANDREW HRETZAY: Why don’t we socialize the Canadian 
film industry? We get a million dollars for film stock and with 
another million we buy equipment. Then we employ everyone 
under a LIP grant. (laughter) | think it’s time we nationalized our 
Canadian film industry. The same thing that got Polanski going, 
that got Czechoslovakian directors started. That’s what we need. 

MARTIN DEFALCO: Actually the change to the LIP program 
is a pretty good idea because we have a labor intensive industry. 
You know we never make money (laughter) and we use up a lot 
of public funds that would be disruptive in other areas. 

CHALMERS ADAMS: Yeah, but who decides how much 
film stock say Pearson gets and how much Shebib gets. Cause 
Fl tell you if you make it equal, one man’s film will be better. | 
won't tell which one though. (laughter) | think that what we want 
to get at is investment. Why people invest? Whether the incentive 
be by legislation or, uh, glamour. People put money into films 
because they’re excited by the idea or the people that they’re 
Supporting. Also, real expectation of financial success. That is 
that their investment will be payed off with a profit. in the 
industry that’s been the most important reason for financing 
films up until recent years. Today, people are looking for ways 
to protect their investment by way of tax shelters, what have you. 
A lot of films that have been financed previously were on a kind 
of incentive program. This is gone now and the only way to 
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finance films from now on is gonna be to either convince 
someone that you have an interesting financial proposition, 
which may mean slightly more commercial films, or substantial 
funds from a government or several government sources. 

JACK GRAY: | think the time has come to recognize or at 
least acknowledge certain things that we're talking about. You 
can listen — and | think intelligently — to a commercial 
argument. But | think we’ve got to remember, always remember, 
that in this country no rational argument will explain our dilemma 
nor will it give us any inkling of how we're going to get solutions 
to it. Indeed, | don’t suppose there are solutions. And if there are 
solutions, there is no single solution, there are a whole range of 
solutions. We are a people who are an extraordinary range of 
regions and groups. Whenever | hear all these neo-colonial or 
residual colonial arguments that we have got to go out and do it 
the way other people do it, | really become very angry on the one 
hand and dismayed on the other. We don’t have to sell whatever 
basic creative-cultural thing we have. | say bugger that, it’s not 
worth it. We know it’s not worth it and we are prepared to pay for 
it. Financing a film is quite simple. Give the CFDC enough 
money. We have things that are directly relevant to our audience 
and if we do that well, maybe we'll attract other people. But if 
we don't attract that first audience, we have nothing. That's what 
it's about and that’s what financing’s about. It’s abstract, it’s 
Cultural and it’s very important. It always was. (applause) The 
more distinctly Canadian it is, the more people will be interested 
in it. Hazlitt said —- and it's a marvellous quote — way back in 
the beginning of the 19th century, “All art is national in character 
and execution.” What he means is that it is particular and rooted 
in something specific. 

DON SHEBIB: What we are trying to do in the film industry 
is analogous to trying to build a railroad in 1970. No other 
technically advanced country in the world has tried to build a film 
industry in the 1970s. They built them in the 30s. The Quebec 
industry sprang up because they wanted to see Québécois films. 
They had to make them because nobody else would. They were 
forced into it, compacted by their language. We haven't been 
forced in English-Canada. The reason is that we’re in a unique 
situation in reference to the United States. 

GARY McKEEHAN: | work with a group of people called 
“The Perth County Conspiracy does not exist” and we’re just 
getting into film. Right now we are doing a feature documentary 
on migrant farm workers. We've run into bureaucracy, which 
everyone knows about, but also because of our association with 
the Boycott Kraft Committee, we’ve been censored in a couple 
of instances. The networks thought it was politically too touchy 
or sponsored or whatever. | went to three different sections of 
CBC, they all said, “Great, (pause) No;” CTV, “Great, (pause) 
see you next week.” The Film Board, Challenge for Change, 
were right up front, no bullshit and Global, “Well it doesn’t fit in.” 
So we were in the position of saying, well we’re making this film. 
To get the bread to buy the film we had to do essentially what 
you guys are talking about. We did it in the record industry. We 
worked for Columbia Records for two years and were “ripped- 
off” by essentially an American company with “flunkies” in 
Canada like a lot of film companies. We started by pressing our 
own record and distributing it through friends. On the basis of 
sales we're able to finance the beginning of this film and also 
other things. 


CHALMERS ADAMS: I'd like to propose that people suggest 
what they are about as filmmakers or filmworkers and how they, 
as a personal matter, felt they were going to accomplish some 
of their ends. 

TOM SHANDEL: It’s hard for me to address myself to the 
topic of the future. | would say we're at the end of a four year 
period of invisible sociological change in this country. That the 
film industry — those of us in it tend to make it sound like 
everything, but it’s only one small facet of the general 
movement of ideas within a culture. | think that the next little 
while for films is going to depend not on what we say, after all 
we're filmmakers and we want everything, but on what you say. 
We can only go blowing our horns so far. Even we have a sense 
of ironic detachment. We can say to government give us more 
money and they'll say, well you’re only lining your own pocket, 
which we're all trying to do desperately. There isn’t a stitched 
pocket here. Not one of us could go into a bank and negotiate 
anything of significance, (laughter) never mind a film. It’s time 
for the public to either support us or say it doesn't matter. I’d like 
to say another thing, Democratization is our invention. The 
government in Ottawa has no vested interest in doing anything 
for anybody other than what is necessary to operate its 
machinery. The future of Canadian films? I’m hopeful. | think 
the industry will persevere if the public sees any value, can face 
the thought that we're in a situation that can only be described as 
cultural survival. Otherwise, | don’t think we've got more than a 
couple of years before every Canadian’s gonna be a 
“MacDonald’s” hamburger. 

JACK DARCUS: My future is dependent on very particular 
things. I’ve just made a film, Wolf Pen Principle; it’s a rather 
bastard child. It neither falls into the commercial thing or into the 
art thing. | don’t know how to describe it. My problem now is to 
get another film made. My elbow room, the amount of room I’ve 


got to get that next piece of work going, is dependent upon how. 


that machine — the distributors, exhibitors, publicists and 
everyone else — attacks that film and handles it. It’s been flung 
out into the open. I’m glad it has because there are films that 
have been made in the past that don’t get that far. But now this 
raises the question, how do | go about making another film? I’ve 
got two choices. | can lose my temper and just go make a film or 
! can submit another idea — having carefully tried to judge the 
idea’s worth commercially — into the machine, have it read, get 
it going the rounds and hope that somewhere, somehow along 
the line of this morass of terrible loose ends it catches fire. My 
immediate problem is that | find it very difficult to function 
other than just to pull back, retreat and say, all right I'll have to do 
it myself. I'll have to do it anyway, the hard way. 

JOHN WRIGHT: I'd like to say something about virtue. 
(laughter) | want to do what's important to me. If | wanted to 
make money, | would do something where making money was 
my precise aim, not a by-product and | think that | could probably 
do it. But | don’t want to make money. Well, I'd like to make just 
a little bit. (laughter) What I'm getting down to is that | would like 
to make films any way | can. If that means Super-8, that's fine. 
If | could find a way of carving it on wood (laughter) | would do 
it. The thing is that that may seem, in itself, a sort of virtue. It 
isn't, it’s just that is what | have to do and want to do. | am not 
willing to compromise, very far, in the direction of subject 
matter. But that is not a virtue, it is a simple matter that that’s all | 
can do. The only hope | have of creating something which is 
Satisfying to me is if | stick to my own material. We are no more 
virtuous in our own way here, than the people who want to make 
money by looking down people’s throats and finding cavities in 
their teeth. 

PETER PEARSON: For those of you who don’t know, 
foreign directors are no longer allowed to work in Canada 
without the permission of the Director's Guild. The borders have 
been effectively shut down so that much of the work that is 
totally invisible like the commercials and sponsored films are 
really starting to boom. It was always booming except the 
Americans did those films before. Now, because of the 
regulations of the Department of Immigration, that is no longer 
possible. In my own past year I’ve done two “Beachcombers,” a 


travelogue and I’m in the process of doing a very expensive 
centennial film for Bell Telephone. None of this is the sort of 
stuff you’d trot out and display at a seminar like this. However, 
these films keep money in the pockets and help to finance other 
projects. 

DENYS ARCAND: I'd like to answer this gentleman who had 
trouble financing a film for political reasons. Now maybe | have 
preconceived ideas, but | think you’re being naive politically. Like 
Tom Shandel says, any government doesn’t like you and it will 
never like you. 

GARY McKEEHAN: Okay, so why are you going to the 
Canadian government for more money? 

DENYS ARCAND: You're trying to con people. You try 
anything. (laughter) You understand? You sign anything. 
(laughter) 

DON SHEBIB: I gather I’m supposed to talk about what I’m 
going to or hope to be doing. | really don’t think that far ahead. 
Very few of us have had anyone come to us with a project and 
say, would you like to do this? Peter’s been lucky. In two 
instances he’s had people come to him. | haven't, so | and others 
have had to scrounge around finding a script and spend three or 
four months working on it. You can go through this two or three 
times and spend a year or two and never get a film made or get 
any money. I’ve paid my “dues” and once you’ve payed your 
“dues” you fuckin’ don’t want to pay them over and over for the 
rest of your goddamn life. Right now I’m doing a couple of 
documentaries. They're things | like to do. | don’t think | could get 
involved with a commercial thing in the sense of Bell Telephone. 
I'd really rather work in another business entirely than do that. 'm 
not trying to sound noble, | just can’t do it. | can only do things 
that | really, as much as | can, be committed to. So, if a feature 
comes along that I’m going to be able to do¥fine. If not, fuck it, 
Vil keep on working and surviving and making the kinds of 
shorter films that | like to make. 

DENYS ARCAND: | don’t know, | have no statement to 
make for anybody. | can just speak for myself. | sometimes 
feel like a, you know, a fish in a pond and they're dropping 
bread crumbs. Then | swim there. So | swam at the National Film 
Board for eight years (laughter) and then the CFDC came along 
and started dropping bread crumbs at the other end of the pond 
(laughter) and then | swam over there. (laughter) If they stop 
dropping bread crumbs at the CFDC, 1!'ll go somewhere else. 
Maybe somebody will start, you know, to drop a piece of cake. 
(laughter) That would be better. But you know energy, | have just 
a limited amount of. Making films takes all of it. | don’t have 
any energy left for anything, except maybe putting my signature 
on the “Winnipeg Manifesto” and even that is tiring. (laughter) | 
can't do anything but make films if I'm making films. | can't, 
you know, solve the production problem. 1 can't solve the 
Canadian cultural identity or the Quebec separatism or whatever. 
It's too much trouble. | mean it’s awful doing a film, that’s about 
the extent of it. It’s impossible to tell where the bread crumbs will 
be coming from. | just hope that the pond doesn’t go dry. 
(laughter) 

DON SHEBIB: A filmmaker is really a Svengali and a 
magician. If you’re a good filmmaker, you have total control 
over the minds of the people who are viewing your work. | don’t 
know of any other art form that does that. The biggest kick that I 
get out of films is just sorta turning people’s heads around. I’m 
just a little worried that the feeling of despair here is far over- 
exaggerated. I’m not despairing. I’m happy as a pig in shit. 
(laughter) All | said was I'd like to do a feature but I’m not gonna 
stick my ass into the wind again. (laughter) I’d just get back 
nothing but a fart. (laughter) We’re not dealing with Goebbels’ 
Ministry of Propaganda. This is the Government of Canada and 
they’re not quite that bad a “boogeyman.” The problems are not 
that insoluble. | think it’s really a question of silly and stupid 
management in some cases and inexperience in others and 
wrong directions in others. All these problems can be rectified 
once people get together and give it a force. (pause) | would 
assume that Denys Arcand is obviously, from his films, 
very content, because they’re marvellous. | think END 
basically most of us here are. 
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. Jane Fonda interrogeant des habitants de Hanoi sur fes bombardements américains. 


Jean-Luc Godard and Jean-Pierre Gorin made 
their film Letter to Jane after a photograph of 
Jane Fonda — who had starred, along with Yves 
Montand, in their Tout Va Bien — appeared in 
the Paris weekly /’Express. The photo, taken by 
Joseph Kraft, was accompanied by this cut-line: 
“Jane Fonda interrogeant des habitants de 
Hanoi sur les bombardements américains” (Jane 


Fonda questioning Hanoi inhabitants about the 
American bombing). For most of Letter to Jane, 
all we see on the screen is that photo, though at 
times it is replaced with other pictures. The 
sound-track consists of the voices of Godard 
and Gorin — criticising the photo and Jane 
Fonda _ herself,. to whom their ‘“‘letter’’ is 
directed. 


Although Godard and Gorin maintain that 
““We’re not aiming at Jane, but at the function of 
Jane” in their sound-track polemic to Letter to 
Jane, the disappointment, even disrespect felt 
personally for Ms. Fonda breaks through the 
text again and again. Her political conduct 
during her much-touted trip to Viet Nam in 1972 


clearly is regarded by the Dziga-Vertov duo as a 


Gerald Pearyis-an-Associate Editor of Film Heritage and a regular contributor to The Vetvet Light Trap. 
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betrayal of the lessons implicit in working on 
Tout Va Bien. 

For Godard-Gorin, her role in the now 
infamous /’Express photo incident of August 
1972, cannot be explained away as accident, as 
an innocent party being exploited and duped by 
the devious, capitalist Western press. There was 
complicity on Fonda’s account, logical reasons 
that she emerged as “star” of the still 


photograph. 

By relating to the Vietnamese with such 
unmistakeable paternalism, she could be noth- 
ing else but the obvious focus for Joseph Kraft’s 
commercially-attuned lenses. What camera 
could resist this* famous actress’s magisterial 
evocation of Tragic Pity at the plight of the 
people of Hanoi? What could be more 
photogenic than this tortured, concerned, “‘New 
Deal Face’? 

In addition, Fonda made way for the 
disturbing cutline to the /’Express photo, the 
absurd claim that the actress is “interrogating” 
the Hanoi citizenry. She opened herself to this 
type of distortion by crying publicly for ‘“‘Peace 
in Viet Nam” while in South East Asia, without 
knowing ‘‘What peace?”’, and by making bold 
statements about the internal problems of Viet 
Nam which were not her prerogative. 

Godard-Gorin chastize her through the 
immortal words of Brecht: ‘‘Uncle Bertold said, 
‘one must have the courage to say we have 
nothing to say...’ And they conclude Letter to 
Jane by lecturing to their former Tout Va Bien 
star on how she might relate more correctly to 
the Vietnamese in future visits: ““One must Say, 
‘I’m listening to the Vietnamese who are going 
to tell me what sort of peace they want in their 
country.’ And one must say as an American, ‘I'll 
keep my mouth shut because I admit I have got 
nothing to say about this... I have to listen... 
because I am not a part of South East Asia.’” 

In the fall of 1973, Jane Fonda embarked 
on still another tour, but this time across her 
native land, the USA, twenty-five cities in thirty 
days, from San Francisco into the belly of 
middle America — the Ohio State Fair, 
Republican dinners, and an occasional liberal 
stopover, at spots like the University of 
Wisconsin, to stir up the dormant political juices 
of the convinced but lethargic. The trip was in 
behalf of the Indo-China Peace Campaign, a 
nationwide effort to free Saigon’s estimated 
200,000 political prisoners. 

Each night’s presentation followed a similar 
pattern, down to the informal chatter, in this 
tight, well-knit, left-liberal road show: analysis 
from Tom Hayden, Fonda’s husband and 
Chicago Seven conspirator, now in his second 
decade of New Left commitment since helping 
found SDS; peace songs from folksinger Holly 
Near; graphic, horrifying details of Thieu 
government atrocities by Jeanne-Pierre Debris, a 
young French schoolteacher who spent two-and- 
a-half years as a political prisoner; then lights 
out for the featured slide presentation, ‘““Women 
in Viet Nam,” narrated via a scripted, mem- 
orized monologue, delivered by Jane Fonda 
from a seat amidst the audience. 

If Jane Fonda was wounded by the Godard- 
Gorin narration to Letter to Jane, this fact was 


not obvious from her enthusiastic, almost 
messianic participation in the Indo-China 
Campaign. Inevitably thanking her audiences 
for making her care about Viet Nam “... while I 
was still floating through the air as Barbarella,” 
she would explain her current, intense political 
commitments: “The Vietnamese taught me 
never to be cynical again.”” Beaming happily 
from a chair at the back of the stage, she would 
clap her hands together, and sing along with 
Holly Near’s musical-political, ‘No More 
Genocide in My Name.”’ 

On stage, Jane Fonda has no concerns but 
her political purposes. Off stage, she continues 
to be keenly interested in movies, both in 
performing in the cinema and talking about 
filmmaking, though not to be quoted directly for 
the public record. When she converses privately, 
contradictions probably expected con- 
tradictions — immediately separate her aesthetic 
taste from her politics. She has neither been won 
over completely to the Cultural Revolution nor 
to the Godardian Revolution, at least not yet. 

She smiles in sympathetic understanding 
when a campus Stalinist turns out to be a John 
Wayne fan, and they confess their mutual 
admiration for John Ford. Recently she has 
been most impressed with Dillinger for revealing 
the machinations of Hoover’s FBI. She has also 
liked American Graffiti and even Zeffirelli’s 
Brother Sun, Sister Moon. As for her acting 
career, she wishes sometimes that she had 
accepted the Faye Dunaway role in Oklahoma 
Crude. 

The real trauma with Godard-Gorin oc- 
curred prior to Letter to Jane in making Tout Va 
Bien. Fonda feels that she offered her total 
cooperation without the return courtesy from 
Godard of explaining to her his unorthodox 
objectives. Personally she found Godard to be a 
director without human feelings, somewhat 
fascistic in his methods, although a great 
technician. (She also calls Bogdanovich “a good 
technician” while otherwise disapproving of him 
— arather odd coupling of directors.) 

While filming Tout Va Bien, she found it a 
bit boring and rhetorical; and she finished the 
project deflated and confused by Godard and 
skeptical that films ever could be of political 
value. Yet resting in Italy to recover from Tout 
Va_ Bien, Fonda encountered some Latin 
American revolutionary exiles who convinced 
her that it was important that she continue 
making “progressive”’ films, especially that told 
the truth about America. She resumed acting — 
in Steelyard Blues, and, more recently, in Joseph 
Losey’s production of A Doll’s House. And she 
worked on the slide show, ‘‘Women in Viet 
Nam.” 


If Tout Va Bien is proving already only the most 
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marginal influence on the subsequent course of 
Fonda’s professional career, what of Letter to 
Jane? As noted earlier, Jane Fonda appears 
undaunted, certainly never to be stopped short 
by the critique. Nevertheless, there are strong 
indications in the slide presentation, ““Women in 
Viet Nam,” or, even more precisely, in Fonda’s 
role within the slide presentation, that she has 
taken some of Godard-Gorin to heart. 

Clearly there is a direct medium re- 
lationship between the /’Express snapshot and 
the Viet Nam photographs mounted together to 
constitute the slide show. Fonda thus was 
granted a unique opportunity to use the points 
raised against the newspaper photo by the 
Dziga-Vertov group as practical warnings for 
pitfalls to be avoided by the slide presentation. 
This appears to be exactly what she did do. 

‘Women in Viet Nam” was photographed 
and compiled by the Women’s Union of Viet 
Nam. And because there are no titles on the slide 
presentation, Jane Fonda makes sure at each 
occasion to demythologize her own con- 
tribution, explaining emphatically that she was 
only one of many women who worked on the 
project. (It is not “‘The Jane Fonda Slide Show” 
as someone once had advertised.) 

More important, she submerges her per- 
sonal perspective on the events until after the 
presentation, so that the Vietnamese women in 
the slides tell their own stories of struggle. The 
narration which accompanies the images is third 
person, as Fonda relates a feminist history and 
celebration of Vietnamese womanhood, North 
and South. She seems convinced of the rightness 
of Godard-Gorin in telling her that, as an 
American, she must not speak for the 
Vietnamese. 

Yet because she is American it becomes her 
absolute duty to analyze and criticize US 
involvement in the affairs of South East Asia. 
Therefore the most devastating slides, the most 
harsh words, are aimed at Jane Fonda’s native 
country. Although no Americans appear in the 
Slides, it is the invisible presence of the invaders 
which dominates the presentation: while a 
Vietnamese woman, barefoot and up to her 
knees in mud, gathers rice in a paddy, dwarfing 
her in the slide, stuck also in the mud, stands a 
mammoth,  fifteen-foot-high cutout adver- 
tisement of a Pepsi Cola bottle! 

In many other slides, the clandestine 
predator role of: the Americans is considerably 
more insidious. Images are shown of Saigon 
prostitutes, created by poverty and the endless 
war situation, remaking their faces Western- 
style through plastic surgery to please the 
homesick American boys. Women are seen 
chained to their prison beds with handcuffs 
conveniently produced by American companies. 
They are found suffering in the notorious ‘Tiger 
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cages,” also conceived, built, and delivered by 
US enterprise for its Asian market. 

Jane Fonda’s appearance in the slides is 
calculated to bring the maximum dramatic effect 
with the most minimal display of egoism. 
‘‘When I was in Viet Nam, I was invited to 
visit...” begins the narration of the next-to-final 
slide, the first mention by Fonda of her own 
being, the first switch from third to first person 
in the text. 

The slide pushed onto the screen reveals the 
inside of a Vietnamese home. Three Asian 
women are seated, one in the center of the 
photograph. It is she who commands the 
attention of the viewer, and it is likewise her 
heroic story of imprisonment and torture in the 
Thieu prisons which is related. As for Jane 
Fonda, her position in the picture can be 
construed as a direct answer to Letter to Jane. 

She appears in the right hand corner of the 
frame, but faced in semi-profile toward the 
woman, seen full front, being discussed. Jane 
Fonda is not the star of this photograph. She is 
listening to the Vietnamese woman, not inter- 
rogating her. In fact, her body is dissected by the 
border of the picture, so that only a portion of 
Jane Fonda shows at all. This picture would not 
interest /’Express, but it might be approved 
wholeheartedly by Godard-Gorin. 

The last slide of ““Women in Viet Nam” 
seems more dubious, some might say regressive. 
Why must Fonda conclude with a photo in 
which she is the center, smiling in friendship to 
the two Vietnamese women embracing her to 
either side? As a picture of women’s solidarity, 
the final slide is very moving. But Jane Fonda is 
the bride, the Asian women the bridesmaids. 
There is no way to avoid the realization that 
Fonda is “‘star’’ again, bathed in the admiration 
of the two Vietnamese. It is a picture not only 
for /’Express but for the Sunday New York 
Times, and Godard and Gorin would groan 
anew. 

Yet in words that the Dziga-Vertov group 
(and others of her critics) could do well to think 
about, Haskell Wexler, a fellow American 
political filmmaker, has defended Jane Fonda 
eloquently. Said the maker of Medium Cool in a 
recent Take One interview: “‘I have more respect 
for her as I hear other people putting her down. I 
saw her on television and she was in over her 
head, she didn’t know the facts, and she was so 
full of passion that she came off a little half- 
cocked. So I started to knock her, then I saw 
that I was doing the wrong thing. I mean she is 
really putting herself on the line, she’s spending 
her time, she’s spending her money. She could 
just go back and be a star and spend all her time 
in Malibu... but she’s not... 

You’ve got to respect her... [END 
I really think she’s great.”’ 


THE BLACK WINDMILL 


A Universal release. Executive Producers: Richard D. Zanuck and 
David Brown. Producer and Director: Don Siegel. Screenplay: Leigh 
Vance (from the novel Seven Days to a Killing by Clive Egleton). 
Editor: Antony Gibbs. Photographer: Outsama Rawi. Art Director: 
Peter Murton. Music: Roy Budd. Cast: Michael Caine, Delphine 
Seyrig, John Vernon, Joseph O'Conor, Donald Pleasence, Joss 
Ackland, Clive Revill, Janet Suzman, Catherine Schell. Panavision. 
Technicolor. 106 mins. 


At a crucial moment in The Black 
Windmill, the apparently cold, emo- 
tionless Siegel hero Tarrant (Michael 


Caine) faces his wife (Janet Suzman) 
who is in agony over the kidnapping of 
their small son. “If,” says Caine, “there 
are some things you hate about me, Alex, 
be grateful for them now. They could be 
our only chance of seeing David alive 
again.” 

The statement seems to be a defense 


of Siegel’s heroes who, like Tarrant, have 
“learned to hide their emotions” for it 
takes superior detachment to come out 
on top in a chaotic world. Dirty Harry and 
Coogan survive because they remain 
essentially uncommitted. McB in The 
Beguiled dies because he allows himself 
to become emotionally vulnerabie. Char- 
ley Varrick, the most human of Siegel’s 
heroes before Tarrant, survives. the 
onslaught of mafia, cops and Andy 
Robinson's Harman by hiding his emo- 
tions. We have come to expect as much 
from a Siegel loner. But Tarrant, like 
Miles Binnel in. Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers, is different. Unlike most 
earlier Siegel heroes Tarrant not only 
survives a commitment to emotion; he is 
clearly shown as being heroic for doing 
so. 

It is Tarrant who tells his wife, “| love 
David very much. If |’d ever thought my 
job would harm him I’d have resigned in a 
moment.” This Siegel hero actually has a 
family, makes a declaration of love and 
is neither destroyed nor ridiculed by it. 

Tarrant, like most film spies and most 


Stegel protagonists in any genre, is 
caught in the middle of two forces. The 
predicament is similar to that of Dirty 
Harry, though the result is quite differ- 
ent. In fact, The Black Windmill can be 
seen as an alternative to Dirty Harry. 
Instead of the bureaucracy of the police 
department, we have the class conscious 
hierarchy of Tarrant’s Department of 
Subversive Warfare headed by the inept, 
twitching Harper (Donald Pleasence) who 
prefers plants to people and is unable 
and unwilling to deal with humans as 
humans. 

Harper even suspects Tarrant of 
kidnapping his own son. On the other side 
is Drabble (John Vernon) who has 
kidnapped the boy to involve the father in 
a diamond theft. Drabble is as_ indif- 
ferent to the killing of women and 
children as Andy Robinson’s Scorpio, but 
he is not unpredictably emotional. He isa 
Siegel cold killer like Joe Don Baker in 
Charley Varrick or Eli Wallach in The 
Line-Up. 

As he moves between Harper and 
Drabble in an effort to save his son, the 
Siegel hero begins to show signs of self- 
doubt. Though there is a direct comic 


‘reference to Sean Connery, Tarrant is no 


James Bond nor is he Caine’s earlier 
bespectacled spy, Harry Palmer. Tarrant 
is constantly putting on and taking off his 
glasses, unsure of what face to show the 
world. Tarrant hides behind mono- 
chromatic clothes, all blue or all brown, 
decidedly mod as Callahan’s had been 
decidedly neat. Mirror shots, more than in 
any other Siegel film, constantly question 
Tarrant’s image. His wife asks him who 
he is and he is not sure. He cannot decide 
between his identity as a professional, 
unemotional spy and his identity as an 
emotionally vulnerable father. The kid- 
napping forces him to come out in the 
open, to choose, and the choice is for 
vulnerability. 

In keeping with this new direction for 
Siegel is a reassessment of women. In 
Alex (Suzman) we find the first totally 
affirmed, honest woman in a central role 
in a Siegel film of the last quarter of a 
century. Siegel’s changing attitude is 
demonstrated in the film by showing her 
emotionalism to be valuable, her con- 
fidence to be considerable, her in- 
telligence to be needed and her inde- 
pendence to be balanced with awareness 
of her emotional needs. She is truly a 
heroine and not a Siegel Medea. She is 
also clearly contrasted with two Siegel 
female archetypes in the film: Lady 
Julyan who drives her aged husband to 
chaos with her sexual and monetary 
demands, and Ceil Burrows (Delphine 
Seyrig) who is used by Drabble as a sex 


object and destroyed by him for it. 

Ultimately, then, Tarrant’s assertion of 
the need for coldness and_ pro- 
fessionalism to save his son is proved 
false. Professionalism and emotionalism 
must be joined. Tarrant’s professionalism 
is used by Drabble as is his thoughtless 
emotionalism. At one point, for example, 
Tarrant tries to kill Drabble by shooting a 
small Bondlike missile from a briefcase. 
The missile hits a huge wine vat sending a 
tidal wave of blood-red wine which 
almost drowns Tarrant following this first 
act of blind violence, an act Drabble 
easily anticipates. 

The Black Windmill will be compared 
with the Bond superspy films and even 
draws the comparison itself, but it is 
really a low profile spy film like John 
Huston’s The MacIntoch Man or Anthony 


Mann's A Dandy in Aspic. Like those 
films it is an exploration of the director's 


emotional identity in a genre which 
concerns ‘national identity and loyalty. 
Also, like those films, it is probably 
doomed to financial failure. Perhaps the 
public finds such films too talky and 
confusing. 

Comparison also seems inevitable with 
Hitchcock's Foreign Correspondent. Both 
deal with spies, kidnappings, windmills 
and villains who are high government 
Officials: There is even a_ Siegel 
appearance on screen as a beer-drinking 
customer in a Paris restaurant. The 
elements are similar, but this is no 
homage to Hitchcock. It is an exploration 
of a new genre and new alternative for 
Siegel. 

To pursue this new alternative, Siegel 
makes. his break with his past clear and 
almost clean. He spent a year in Europe 
making the film. Scott Hall, the Associate 
Producer, is the only Siegel production 


member from the past, and John Vernon 
Stuart M: Kaminsky is a regular contributor to Take One (he 
interviewed Don Siegel in our Vol.3 No.4). His book on Don Siegel 
was published early this year in the Curtis Film Series. 
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the only Siegel actor. The film is decidely 
non-American in locales, cast and 
conception. Only the villain, Vernon, is a 
North American actor (Canadian, in 
fact). Siegel has traveled back to Europe, 
where he spent his early manhood, to 
reassess his concern over emotion and 
control. The assessment is much more 
human though no less violent. Indeed, 
Tarrant kills, but it is with a tire iron anda 
machine gun at close range instead of 
with silencer-mounted pistols or the 
world’s most powerful hand gun. Death is 
personal and one gets blood on one’s 
hands. Stuart M. Kaminsky 


FRANKENSTEIN 


A Bryanston -Pictures release of a Carlo Ponti production. Director 
and Screenplay: Paul Morrissey. Photography: Luigi Kuveiller. 
Editors: Franca Silvi and Jed Johnson. Cast: Joe Dallesandro, 
Monique Van Vooren, Udo Kier, Srdjan Zelenovic, Delila deLaz- 
zaro, Arno Juerging. Colour and Spacevision (3-D). 95 mins. 

Michael Goodwin, Take One Associate Editor, is also Film Critic 
for San Francisco's City magazine. 


Paul Morrissey’s Frankenstein is a horror. 
| mean a real horror — it'll drive you from 
the theater screaming. And not because 
of the subject matter, but because of 
-Morrissey’s atrocious misuse of the 3-D 
process. As a film, Frankenstein is of 
practically no interest — all-‘the elements 
that used to make Warhol’s films excit- 
ing are long gone. But as the first major 
3-D film in a while (and in a new 3-D 
process, as well) it offers an opportunity 
to talk about 3-D. 

Three-dimensional movies are relative- 
ly easy to make. All you need to do is to 
shoot two pictures, separated in approxi- 
mately the same perspective as eye- 
separation, and then project them so each 
eye sees only the appropriate picture: right 
eye sees right camera image, left eye 
sees left camera image. 

There are several systems to make sure 
each eye sees the correct image — red 
and green filters, polarizing filters — but 
they all require that you wear glasses. 
There doesn’t seem to be any way around 
the glasses — at least not until holo- 
graphy is perfected to the point where 
holographic cinematography is pos- 
sible. 

Whatever the system involved (red/ 
green or polaroid), shooting and/or 
projecting 3-D used to be an awkward 
and complicated process. You needed 
two cameras to shoot it, and two projec- 
tors to show it — and at both stages you 
needed a physical interlock system to 
make sure the cameras and/or pro- 
jectors were perfectly synchronized. Since 
most theaters only had two projectors, 
you couldn’t make change-overs be- 
tween reels. (Regular movies are released 
on five or six 20-minute reels. When reel 
one ends on projector one, reel two is 
started ‘on projector two, and so on). 
Consequently, the first polaroid 3-D films 
were released on gigantic 35mm reels, big 
enough to hold an entire feature on one 
reel — well, actually two reels, one for 
each eye. 
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The system was such a pain in the ass 
that it quickly fell into disuse. 3-D disap- 
peared for 20 years, until someone came 
up with a_ simplified, single-projector 
system that meant you could show the 
film in any theater with minimal new- 
system installation cost and reduced 
projection hassle. A porno film, The 
Stewardesses, was the first trial of the 
new system; Morrissey’s Frankenstein 
is, as far as | know, the first major film 
to use it. 

In the new (“Spacevision”’) process, 
both paired images .are printed on a 
single strip of 35mm film, so you don’t 
need an interlock system, and you can 
make normal change-overs. The images 
are in wide screen ‘Scope ratio, but 
printed in the TechniScope format — 
i.€., two sprocket-holes high, full 35mm 
width. Since a normal 35mm projector 
pulls down four sprocket holes every 
time the pull-down claw (or “intermit- 
tant”) operates (a normal 35mm frame is 
four sprocket holes), the system is com- 
pletely compatible with existing projec- 
tors. All you have to do is fit a prism at- 
tachment to separate the stacked Techni- 
Scope images in each frame, and send 
them through different projection lenses 
(each appropriately polarized). There are 
some advantages and some drawbacks 
to the system. Aside from the obvious 
advantage of compatibility, there’s no 
inter-projector jiggle. The -drawbacks 
are that the frames are smaller than 
standard 35, requiring greater magnifica- 
tion and hence producing grainier images 
with inferior color saturation. Also, with 
only one projector the image tends to 
be darker than one would like. 

Nonetheless, it’s a perfectly .work- 
able system — and one with great po- 
tential. But it still needs to be shot 
correctly and projected properly, and 
Morrissey has really screwed up the 
shooting. 

Because our eyes are fairly close to- 
gether, the paired images we normally 
interpret as “depth” are nearly identical 
— the degree of horizontal displacement 
is very slight. The closer we are to 
something, the greater the horizontal 
displacement; at extreme close-up, in 
fact, our eyes must “cross” to bring the 
images together. In a 3-D picture, you 
make an image “come out of the screen” 
(i.€., approach the viewer) .by increasing 
the horizontal displacement of ‘the ima- 
ges. To a certain extent this can be a 
novel technique, but there is a limit 
to the degree of separation the brain will 
accept. If the separation is too great, 
the brain gives up and sees two flat 
images. Also, it gets a headache. 

The first 3-D films were very cautious 
in using “out of the screen” technique. 
Apparently, Morrissey decided to be a 
smart-ass and shove everything out of 
the screen. He uses giant close-ups, ex- 
treme depth differential, and all the shock 
devices he can muster — and in the pro- 
cess, he pushes the system far beyond its 


Capabilities. The first time | saw the film 
| sat about halfway between the screen 
and the back of the theater, and | could 
not integrate fully half of the -shots into 
a coherent 3-D image. The separation 
was just too great, and | was rewarded 
with a splitting headache for my efforts. 
Out of curiosity | went back to a subse- 
quent screening, and sat in the very last 
row. From this distance, more of the 
shots were ‘“seeable,” but there were 
still far too many that would not integrate. 
In addition, | found that | had to make 
extreme ocular adjustment whenever the 
film cut from a close-up to a medium 
shot — causing me to miss the first ten 
seconds or so of many shots. The head- 
ache wasn’t quite as bad from the back of 
the theater, but it was no picnic either. 

What of the film then? Well, | don’t 
know if it’s really fair to review a film 
seen under-such conditions; it could have 
been Citizen Kane, and I|’d have probably 
hated it. Nonetheless, | have to say some- 
thing about the film, so | will. It seems 
to:me that Morrissey has been striving 
for mediocrity for some years now; he 
has finally achieved it. None of the outra- 
geous humor or camp psychodrama that 
distinguished the great Warhol films is 
left. The characters are neither them- 
selves nor valid literary.constructs; they 
inhabit a gray middle-ground from where 
they can neither offend nor amuse. The 
cinematic technique is Hollywood-compe- 
tent, the script is situation-comedy-dull, 
and the actors are just. plain silly. Warhol 
and Morrissey badly need the great per- 
sonalities of the early films — the Vivas, 
the Mario Montez’s, the Taylor Meads. 
But these people will no longer work for 
Warhol/ Morrissey . because they were 
treated so badly when they did partici- 
pate. (The kind of sensibility that’s res- 
ponsible is all-too-apparent in a truly 
nasty moment in Frankenstein: Joe greets 
a fat, ugly whore with an off-hand “Hi, 
Viva.” Now that’s low.) 

So there it is: the 3-D is a drag, the 
film is a bore, and Frankenstein is solidly 
in the running for the worst movie in re- 
cent memory. Attend at your peril; you’ve 
been warned. Michael Goodwin 


MAHLER 


Directed and written. by Ken Russell. Producer: Roy Baird. Photo- 
grapher: Dick Bush. Editor: Michael Bradsell. Music conducted 
by Bernhard Haitink. Art Director: lan Whittaker. Cast: Robert 
Powell, Georgina Hale, Lee Montague, Gary Rich, Ronald Pickup, 
David Collings, Miriam Karlin, Antonia Ellis, Richard Morant, 
Rosalie Crutchley, Andrew Faulds, George Coulouris, Benny Lee. 
115 minutes. 


The common criticism of Ken Russell’s 
films is that they are one long ego-trip. 
Of course they are; if they weren't, they 
wouldn't be so interesting. Like, in their 
different ways, Welles, Fellini and 
Sternberg — the three filmmakers with 
whom he can be most readily compared 
— Russell is relentlessly auto- 
biographical, but with an obvious differ- 
ence. He films other people’s biographies 
in order to tell us about himself. What 


isn’t so obvious is that this self-revealing 
is a covert autocritique. Like Sternberg, 
Russell knows more about his own career 
than any critic. 

Just as the real exorcism in The Devils 
was Of Russell’s own reputation, gained 
via TV, as a master-creator of pretty 
pictures, so the real subject of Mahler 
isn’t either Gustav Mahler’s life or his 
music, but the role of both in Russell’s 
consciousness and. their place in his 
maturing as a film artist. Hence, his film 
abounds in references both to his own 
work and other people’s, and they 


THE EXORCIST 


It is only infrequently that a single motion 
picture presents one with so rich an array 
of new ideological and cultural revel- 
ations as does The Exorcist. | left it in the 
knowledge that within a two-hour period | 
had learned an_ extraordinary large 
number of new facts previously un- 
known to me or only dimly perceived. 


1. The devil exists. | am not referring to 
a philosophical metaphor of Evil: | am 
talking about the Real, Scriptural Devil. 

2. The Devil can appear anywhere, 
even in a clean, White, upper-class home 
in Georgetown. By stressing the realistic, 
documentary aspects of contemporary 
American decor, attire and vocabulary, by 
its use of actual. streets, interiors, and 
appliances, the film, in its utter specif- 
icity and concreteness, leaves no doubt 
of this. 

.3. The Devil can suddenly and without 
recourse invade a human being (in this 
case, a child) and ‘enable’ it (without 
moving) to propel furniture across a 


room, shut the lights off, speak Latin, 
turn its head 360°, utter blasphemous 
obscenities detailing sex acts unknown to 
it, and force enemies out of windows in 


a_ horrifying, 
destruction. 

4. Neither medical science nor psy- 
chiatry can prevail against the Devil. It is 
not subject to rational investigation or 
surgical excision. 

5. It can be exorcised only by priests, 
through intense scriptural readings, sprin- 
kling of holy water and displays of the 
crucifix. Though extreme danger to the 
exorcist is involved, the Church, as the 
personification of God, wins in the end. 

6. The fear of diabolic possession — 
far from being an atavistic relic of a 
‘| superstitious past’ — is founded in fact. 

7. Man is weak; and an eternal victim. 
As such, he bears no responsibility for his 
sins, crimes, murders, double-dealing or 
violence against others: 

8. Man therefore needs a master, a 
controlling agent, a Leader. This may be 
The Evil One, in which case he must be 
driven out and replaced by the Master of 
Goodness. In either case, Man remains 


head-long rush to self- 


constitute not merely-a random collection 
of homages and in-jokes, but a distinct 
attempt to assimilate, acknowledge and 
sometimes. reject the influences of the 
past, to place Mahler in a line of 
cinematic progression so. that it can be 
seen as a refining of Russell’s own, 
private and highly idiosyncratic art. 

And yet, of course, such a description 
of Mahler is to ignore a tremendous 
strength in the film, and that is Russell’s 
supremely craftsmanlike approach to the 
film’s overt subject, and to the human 
feelings embodied therein. Like The 


under the control of superior forces; 
passivity is therefore viewed as positive 
and appropriate. 

9. Evil is inextricably bound to Sex. The 
most graphic aspect of the girl's 
corruption is her sudden ‘descent’ into 
sexuality and obscenity; both Mother and 
Christ are invoked as possible sex objects 
and hence simultaneously as objects of 
venomous imprecations and lecherous 
verbal assaults. 

10. In the contemporary cinema, it is 
acceptable to show extreme violence and 
murder, to endorse medieval superstitions 
and attacks on science, to masturbate 
with a crucifix, to portray oceans of 
bright-green vomit and purple-red blood, 
to record indecent propositions to:priests 
by pre-adolescent girls (thighs spread). It 
is not acceptable to show the movements 
of human bodies in love and sex or the 
shape and nature of human sex organs. 
This is why The Exorcist: obtained an ‘R’ 
rating from the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America (admitting children if 
accompanied by adult), while nudity rates 
an ‘X’. Acts relating to death (murder and 
violence) are acceptable; those relating to 
life (sex and lust) are not. 

11. The film specifically states that to 
undergo a diagnostic medical procedure 
(such asa spinal tap) or an operation is 
— in addition to often being useless — 
extremely frightening, painful, disgusting 
and shocking in the extreme. Rapid 
cutting, a relentless concentration on 
surgical procedures, unexpected camera 
movements, shocking close-ups and 
horrifying noises create a documentary 
atmosphere of realistic revulsion. Since, 
as the film proves, human science is 
fallible, it would be foolish to subject 
oneself to such diagnostic or surgical 
procedures. 

12. The ‘veracity’ of the film is 
reinforced by its introductory sequence 
detailing a portentous archaeological dig 
in a ‘real’ geographic locale (Iraq) and by 
end titles crediting three bona-fide priests 
and one New York University radiologist. 
By further implication, whatever pro- 
ceeds between these two nodal points is 
equally ‘true’. 

13. The proficient utilization of cin- 
ematic techniques and devices — 
montage, camera movement and place- 
ment, rhythm of action, composition 


Music Lovers, Mahler is really about two 
people; Mahler's wife, Alma, is as 
important as her husband, if not more so. 
On the level of narrative, the most 
important element is easily the depiction 
of Mahler’s marriage, and it is both the 
most touching relationship in Russell's 
own work — surpassing Savage Messiah 
— and one of the most profound 
examinations of marriage in a British 
film. Just as Russell’s heart went out to 
the helpless Antonina in The Music 
Lovers, so his portrait of Alma is as 
admiring as it is detailed. But unlike the 


within frame, selective lighting, sudden 
shocks created by abrupt visual and 
verbal intrusions or breaks — further 
enhances the power of the film over its 
audience, making it the more effective. 
The validity of the central thesis of the 
work is irrelevant, except insofar as it 
feeds into real (however suppressed) 
fears of its audiences; this represents a 
fascinating analogy to Leni Riefenstahl’s 
pro-Nazi masterpiece, Triumph of the 
Will. 

14. The fact that the thesis of a given 
work may be scientifically untenable, 
morally indefensible and perhaps even 
disbelieved by its makers, need not 
prevent them from creating it, providing 
the banks agree on_ its boxoffice 
potential. 

15. The prevailing transformation. of 
human experiences and creations into 
commodities subsumes even those op- 
posed to a given work, transmuting their 
very criticism into additional commercial 
promotion and their authors’ into 
ticketsellers. 

16. The Exorcist is the first genuine 
post-Vietnam film of the American 
cinema; it is an attempt to exorcise the 
nation’s bad conscience. While showing 
us to be evil, it simultaneously absolves us 
of personal responsibility, endorses 
moral passivity and proclaims the neces- 
sity of invocation of a benevolent higher 
power to save us from ourselves. Even 
more clearly than the recent slew of 
films extolling fascist policemen and 
heroic (or charming) gangsters — with all 
their escalating gore and brutality — The 
Exorcist accurately reflects the reality of 
a civilization of violence preparing itself 
for a New Dark Age. When everything 
else ‘has failed’ in a world of monstrous, 
unsolved problems and unbearable pres- 
sures on the individual, a new _ ob- 
scurantism, A New Leader, is needed to 
steer the eternal victims — powerless 
and irresponsible — away from guilt, 
temptation, and diabolic possession. One 
need merely surrender to His Benev- 
olence and submit to His Exorcism of 
what oppresses us so deeply. Amos Vogel 
Amos Vogel is a lecturer at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Director of Film at its Annenberg Center. Founder, in 1950, of 
Cinema 16, America’s first distribution set-up devoted primarily to 
contemporary experimental films, Mr. Vogel is a former director of 
the New York Film Festival. He has lectured on film history and 


aesthetics at Columbia University, Hunter College, New York 
University, and the Museum of Modern Art. 


earlier film, there is also a profound 
sympathy for Mahler himself. Russell 
seemed unable to care for Tchaikovsky, 
only for his music; but here, dealing with 
a more involved personality, a genuinely 
many-sided view emerges. Mahler, ex- 
cellently played by Robert Powell, is 
unreasonable, aloof, ruthless, solitary; 
yet he is so much more, a man of 
enormous courage, pursuing his private 
vision, the art he alone seems to 
understand or care about, in the face of 
an uncaring world, where criticism is easy 
and success achieved only at the expense 
of dignity, of individualism. The parallels 
with Russell’s own career — or that of 
many another director — hardly need 
stressing. 

Thus, Russell becomes the artist as 
Critic, both of Mahler and himself. The 
boy Mahler is first alerted to the 
profound awareness of nature _ that 
dominated his work by an image from 
Russell’s own past; the white horse, 
beautiful and terrifying, that takes him 
through a _ nocturnal forest, at first 
frightening him but slowly, exultantly, 
coming under his mastery, is straight out 
of Elgar, the 1961 television film that 
first made Russell famous. It is as if his 
appraisal of Mahler's music forced 
Russell into seeing defects in his own 
work; when Mahler criticises one of 
Alma’s own compositions, he points to the 
influence of Tchaikovsky and remarks 
that “all music lovers would want to avoid 
that!” — and, happily, Mahler corrects 
every mistake that proved so ruinous to 
The Music Lovers. Cheekily, he even puts 
in a brief caricature of Death In Venice. 
But, as a critic, Russell is a sociologist as 
well as a cineaste; for the trademark 
fantasy-sequences this time present not 
memories, but hallucinations of a future 
Mahler never lived to see. 

Mahler, a Jew who converted to 
Roman Catholicism, grew up near a 
military academy; ironically, for he was 
an archetypal loner. His greatest fear 
was that Alma would leave him. Russell 
ingeniously fuses these two elements by 
making Alma’s lover a military officer, 
extremely Aryan, as handsome, dashing 
and suave as Mahler is a_ sickly, 
bespectacled aesthete. Max, the Officer, 
is on the surface quite charming and 
seems sincere in his love for Alma; but 
he is more than a romantic rival, as we 
see in a fantasy sequence that the dying 
Mahler has of his own funeral. As 
Mahler is cremated — alive — we see 
Max dressed in an SS uniform. After the 
cremation, Mahler’s eyes survive intact. 
Max, the uncreative, admired bourgeois is 
the enemy of art, of love, of indi- 
vidualism, and it takes the eyes of the 
artist to see him as he really is. 

Again, we can relate this to our own 
times and Russell really lets rip against 
the fascists of fashion in the film’s most 
flamboyant sequence, where Mahler 
becomes a Catholic in order to appease 
the virulently anti-Semitic Cosima Wagner 
30 


and further his own career in safety. In a 
scene of the wildest fantasy, Mahler, 
looking like a_ rabbinical caricature, 
forges his Star of David into a 
Siegfriedian sword, which in turn be- 
comes a Christian cross, and sheds his 
Jewish vestments to emerge as a perfect 
Wagnerian ubermensch figure, slaying 
the dragon (a pig) and devouring its 
flesh. Cosima, clad in black leather 
underwear, stormtrooper’s helmet and 
black lipstick, beams in approval, wiggles 
her bottom (on which a swastika is 
stitched), and rewards our hero for 
compromising his principles and_bet- 
raying his race by planting a kiss on his 
lips — so that, absurdly and hideously, the 
clean-shaven Mahler is instantly adorned 
with a ludicrous Hitler moustache. 

Compared with the infuriating 1872 
Overture sequence in The Music Lovers, 
this scene shows Russell's willingness to 
improve; it is better integrated, better 
prepared-for and much better executed. 
Yet it is also a sign of his continuing 
weakness; enjoyable as the scene is, 
there is nothing in it that is not contained 
more concisely in the two brief following 
scenes, which also advance the narrative. 

Yet one could forgive this and a great 
deal more like it, if the film had nothing 
more to be said in its favour than the 
closing five minutes. The dying Mahler’s 
reunion with Alma is nothing short of 
soul-enhancing, the most perfectly beau- 
tiful sequence of any Russell movie to 
date. Here, as throughout, the film gains 
immeasurably from Georgina Hale’s 
magnificent performance as Alma. To 
say that the promise she showed in The 
Devils and The Boy Friend is confirmed is 
putting it mildly; the British cinema has an 
astonishing new talent, and let us pray it is 
used properly. 

There is also, of course, the aston- 
ishing, if not quite new, talent of Ken 
Russell. Mahler is the first of six films he 
has signed to do for Goodtimes En- 
terprises, who backed Performance. One 
can hardly wait. Pierre Greenfield 


MONTREAL MAIN 


A New Cinema release. Director and Original Story: Frank Vitale. 
Associate Directors: Allan Bozo Moyle and Steven Lack. Prod- 
ucers: Vitale and Moyle. Cast and Script: John Sutherland, Dave 
Sutherland, Anne Sutherland, Peter Brawley, Pam Marchant, Steven 
Lack, Allan Bozo Moyle, Frank Vitale, and Jackie Holden. Ca- 
mera: Eric Bloch. Music: Beverly Glenn-Copelann. Sound: Pedro 
Novak. Editor: Frank Vitale. Assistant Editor: Susan Schouten. 


Early in Montreal Main, the central figure 
— Frank — pulls his lamentable VW 
van to a corner and solicits Bozo, as if 
they didn't know one another. “Hey, hey, 
let’s go for a ride, eh?” They drive for a 
while, hardly speak, park. Stiff, merci- 
lessly self-conscious, but determined, they 
stare forward and touch hands. “Do you 
feel anything?” “I feel... uh... uh... ridi- 
culous.” They decide to touch more than 
hands. We see them sitting in the front 
seat of the van, two alien figures bent on 
some odd sad task, driven by no more 
momentum than Bozo’s coarse glib fanta- 


sy, “The rush of what it feels like to be a 
homo for an hour.” 

In its crassness and its tangibly pre- 
posterous play-acting, the incident ba- 
lances and offsets the rest of Montreal 
Main, which depicts Frank’s gentle af- 
fection for Johnny, a_thirteen-year-old 
boy from the suburbs. Frank is inarticu- 
late, soft-edged, an artist plagued by his 
own inertia (sarcastically, Johnny’s 
mother calls him “the noisy silent type’). 
Johnny is a creature who reminds us of 
some distant forgotten stage of innocence 
blurred now by memories of torment; 
his expressions wavering, incomplete, un- 
certain. Their first time together they go 
to a park; Frank photographs Johnny; 
together they construct a rampart of stick 
matches and set it aflame — to step back 
and hurl rocks and chunks of earth at it, 
destroying the fire. 

Destruction is the inevitable course of 
every character in the film but Frank or 
Johnny. There is — in particular — Bozo, 
the impressario of scorn: he’s deserted 
his own instincts and can only feed off 
other peoples’, usually by pressing them 
into acknowledging his bilious vision of 
just about everything. He pummels his 
girlfriend of three days into admitting that 
someday the affair will end; and when — 
of course — shortly afterwards it does, 
he blames her for being obtuse: “Look 
it up in the goddamn _ encyclopedia. 
Find out what’s happening in the emo- 
tional lives around you.” He’s frightening: 
a perverse Freud with a laser insight into 
everyone's vulnerability but his own. 

Montreal Main is a film of intimate and 
sometimes devastating characterizations. 
It maintains a risky course between do- 
mestic documentary (| could never quite 
shrug off the feeling that the film is auto- 
biographical for almost all of the cha- 
racters involved) and scripted cinéma- 
véerite. The actors take their own names 
into the film, and sometimes (as with 
Johnny’s parents) their own real roles; 
but writer-actor-director Frank Vitale has 
succeeded in doing something more — 
considerably more — than to take ad- 
vantage of filmed psychodrama. Because 
for all its ambling, casual structure, and its 
strangely coerced dialogue, Montreal 
Main works as good drama should work: 
it involves us, makes us care, makes us 


suffer. : 
Montreal Main succeeds best where it 


risks most. One of the risks was lan- 
guage. The final script — which was fol- 
lowed with almost dogmatic accord — 
had been compiled, |’m told, partly on the 
basis of early video improvisations, partly 
from actual tapes of Vitale’s friends, in- 
cluding some of the people who would 
later act in the film. Scripting lines from 
earlier improvisations and recorded talk is 
a treacherous venture at best; and Mont- 
real Main lacks both the controlled sub- 
lety of a crafted script and the edgy 
nuances of fresh, good improvisation. In- 
deed, much of the dialogue has a stilted, 
forced, introspective ring reminiscent of 


amateur psychologizing, and often we’re 
uncomfortable with the lines and sense 
that the actors were uncomfortable with 
them. But perhaps because the script is 
a distortion banked so precisely against 
the distortion of the characters-as-them- 
selves, it works. To hear people speak 
words that their friends (or they them- 
selves) might have spoken once in earn- 
est has an eerie, beguiling authenticity to 
it, and makes us conscious that we’re 
not looking at characters, but at roles; 
just as the actors seem so often vividly, 
visibly self-conscious of playing roles. This 
isn’t to denigrate the acting in Montreal 
Main, but to suggest its unusual, fervid 
pitch. It's a distinctive kind of acting, 
tight but casual, with none of the playful 
smugness of the Paul Morissey films, nor 
the pained embarassed silences of most 
vérité films; indeed, Vitale and his players 
have worked out an acting style that be- 
comes all the more convincing because 
we can see that it /s strained, and all the 
more compelling because the actors don’t 
make enormous efforts to mean what 
they say. 

But Montreal Main (will this be the line 
clipped for reprinting?) will probably be a 
box-office disaster. At least now. It’s too 
rough-edged, too shaggy, too reminiscent 
in its surfaces of that horde of experi- 
mental ventures that didn’t work. No mat- 
ter that Eric Bloch’s color cinematography 
is controlled, intelligent, and often su- 
perbly revealing; no matter that the edit- 
ing, despite its spurious feel, has a mar- 
vellous tempo that never goes glib and 
only rarely seeks out effects; no matter 
that there are moments of distinctive 
and incredible humour, touching pathos, 
absolutely stilling lyric sadness; no matter 
that the film was shot for less than $20,- 
000 against insufferable odds; no matter 
that it's the most sensitive and honest 
depiction of homosexuality — or its ori- 
gins — that I’ve ever seen in a film; no 
matter that it’s a frail masterpiece and 
emotionally the most powerful English- 
speaking film made to my knowledge in 
Canada; no matter. 

If there is a distinctly new sensibility 
that will emerge in movies over the next 
six or eight years — and for the movies’ 
sake, there had better be one — Montreal 
Main gives us a hint of what it might be 
like. Montreal Main is a primitive work, 
and like many primitive works will pro- 
bably be best known as an archeological 
phenomenon: that is, it will be seen far 
more often in the future — after Frank 
Vitale has become a “name” director 
(which, on the evidence of this film, ap- 
pears incontrovertible) — than now. Any 
movie that can touch our feelings, move 
us to an emotional point that we’ve never 
visited before, deserves to be com- 
mended and recommended. But a movie 
that ventures into that mercurial threshold 
of torn and half-deserted lifestyles, that 
explores new regions of scripting and 
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acting, and for those reasons manages to 
move us deeply, deserves more than 
commendation or recommendation or this 
review. It deserves to be seen by every 
director and producer and writer and actor 
in the industry, to show them what they’re 
facing (or what they dread to face): which 
is the problem of finding a way to deal 
convincingly with the trauma of what our 
lives are becoming. William Kuhns 


THE TERMINAL MAN 


A Warner Bros. release. Produced, written and directed by Mike 
Hodges (based on the novel by Michael Crichton). Photography: 
Richard H. Kline. Art Director: Fred Harpman. Editor: Robert Wolfe. 
Sound: William Randall. Sound Editor: Nicholas Stevenson. Music: 
Goldberg Variation #25, played by Glenn Gould. Cast: George Segal, 
Joan Hackett, Richard A. Dysart, Jill Clayburgh, Donald Moffat, Matt 
Clark, Michael C. Gwynn. Technicolor. 107 mins. 


Mike Hodges’ new film, The Terminal 
Man, is ambitious, engrossing and stylish, 
but it ultimately rings hollow. The script, 
which Hodges wrote from Michael 
Crichton’s novel, misses so many oppor- 
tunities that Hodges the director is hard 
put to fill the holes left by Hodges the 
screenwriter and author Crichton. Yet the 
basic idea of the film is so intriguing that 
we are all the more aware of those gaps 
and annoyed that they exist. The Terminal 
Man obviousiy once had the potential to 
be first-class science-fiction. It isn’t, 
now, but it still has enough raw material to 
catch the interest of buffs and, although 
| don’t expect the film will do very well 
during its initial run, eventually it is going 
to find its audience and _ develop 
something of a cult reputation. 

The plot, briefly. Harry Benson (Geo- 
rge Segal) suffers from _ intermittent, 
violent epileptic seizures during which, 
more than likely, he will beat to a pulp 
whomever is handy. He’s already commit- 
ted one murder during an attack and has 
been convicted for the crime. So some 
researchers implant a micro-computer in 
his skull which monitors, via electrodes, 
the pertinent brainwaves and which, when 
it senses the onslaught of one of Harry’s 
attacks, can signal a miniature chemical 
apparatus to flood the trouble area in 
Harry’s brain with massive doses of 
tranquilizer, thereby preventing the 
seizure. 

Within hours after the operation is 
completed, however, the drama begins. 
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You guessed it like all the sci-fi 
doctors before them, they’ve made one 
fatal miscalculation. And it will spell 
doom for the experiment. Within hours 
Harry’s_ self-centered brain has taught 
itself to mimic the conditions that 
precede an attack so that it can thereby 
trick the computer into releasing the 
tranquilizer; you see, Harry’s brain knows 
a good thing when it feels one and that 
massive jolt of Thorazine is heaven! 
Immediately, a feedback situation is set 
up; the “attacks” come closer and closer 
together; and the men in the white coats 
— accurately for once — compute that 
shortly after 3 a.m. the next morning the 
“attacks” will be continuous, the tran- 
quilizer will then be overridden, and Harry 
will once more become an_ unwilling 
homicidal maniac. 

No trouble, you say — just disconnect 
Harry. Yes, but you see in one of those 
fortuitous twists of plot Harry has, for 
reasons known only to himself, escaped 
from hospital and is thus a murderous 
monster set loose on the peace-loving city 
of Los Angeles. He commits a few more 
perfunctory killings before he is finally 
tracked down by police helicopter and 
shot dead in, of all places, Forest Lawn 
cemetery. 

You can see why The Terminal Man is 
eventually going to develop a cult 
following: all the elements are there. 
Much care has_ been lavished on 
reproducing the brain surgery; there is a 
Frankensteinian myth underlying the thin 
plot; the combination of drugs and 
electronics brings Dr. F.’s monster up to 
date; and, finally, Hodges has shot this 
rather flimsy morality tale with such 
exaggerated high style that it looks to be 
much more portentous than it actually is. 
(More about style in a moment.) 

You can also see why the film isn’t 
going to be very successful the first time 
out. The atmosphere is cold and 
distantiated; the story is thin; and The 
Terminal Man depends far too heavily 
for its effect on Hodges’ ironic visual 
style. With all its failings, however, the 
film deserves some serious attention. 

Englishman Mike Hodges drew con- 
siderable critical interest with his first 
feature film, Get Carter (1971), a fond 
and intelligent parody of the private-eye- 
gangster genre that provided Michael 
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Caine with what is probably his best role 
to date. While other young British 
directors were either reworking the 
traditional semi-documentary materials 
(Barney Platts-Mills, for example), or 
investigating private expressionistic vi- 
sions (Nicolas Roeg, Ken Russell), 
Hodges — almost alone — was 
developing something like a British New 
Wave, informed by a love of the 
Hollywood genre films of the past and 
colored by the kind of ironic intelligence 
that connotes the sixties and seventies. 
Get Carter was followed immediately by 
another film with Caine, Pulp, also a 
private-eye film, but this time with real 
Hollywood actors as well (Mickey Ro- 
oney, Lizabeth Scott, Lionel Stander). The 
sense of ironic distantiation was even 
greater with Pulp since Hodges added an 
extra factor to the narrative equation in 
his second film: the hero of Pulp may be 
the author of the story as well as its 
protagonist. Get Carter was a lot simpler 
and, | think, more effective: but there 
are those who prefer the multi-leveled 
Pulp to its more straightforward 
predecessor. 

Seen in this context, The Terminal Man 
deserves much closer study than we 
might, for itself, accord it. Obviously, it 
continues Hodges’ singleminded _ in- 
vestigation of the old genres and, while 
we might be happy to see him move on to 
a new genre, it would be pleasanter to 
report that he had found as telling and 
ironic a referent for sci-fi as Pulp and 
Get Carter proved to be for their 
respective genres. He didn’t. Terminal 
Man is a much more private film. The 
parody is much more acute here, much 
more slippery. And since it is also more 
demanding, audiences are going to be 
left cold by Terminal Man unless they 
bring a lot to it. The lovesongs to 
machines, the hubris of the mad 
scientist, the absurdity of the figure of 
the scientist himself, the relationships 
with women, the theme of control — and 
se/f-control, the Frankenstein plot — all 
of these are cardinal elements of 
science-fiction movies and all of them 
are parodied in one way or another in 
Terminal Man. But the parody depends 
more on Hodges’ exaggerated visual style 
than on keys in the plot or dialogue and 
that makes this third exercise in the art of 
genres much more demanding. 

The film is composed almost entirely 
of blacks and greys (eventhough it is in 
color, of course). Camera angles are 
purposely strained and close-ups predom- 
inate. The cutting of the film is equally 
intentionally jagged. And all of this 
stylization makes the film highly atmo- 
spheric and moody: precisely the kind of 
filmmaking that always has tough going 
in the American commercial market. 
Hodges has cut the phony drama from 
his sci-fi movie: we see this monster film 
from the point of view of the monster, 
not the ravaged city and that makes of it 
much less a struggle for survival against 
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the terrors of the unknown than a 
bittersweet accomodation with a fore- 
gone fate. Harry doesn't even get the pity 
that we once gave King Kong: his fate is 
too mechanical, too relentless to be 
pitied. 

Considering the mythic roots of the 
film and its dependence on the strength 
of its visual style for its power, The 
Terminal Man is a perfect candidate for 
structuralist criticism. Mike Hodges may 
have overreached himself as far as 
American audiences are concerned, but 
this film is going to be around for a long 
time and film estheticians — at least — 
are going to take it seriously. 

James Monaco 


CHINATOWN 


A Paramount release of a Robert Evans production. Director: 
Roman Polanski. Screenplay: Robert Towne. Director of Photo- 
graphy: John A. Alonzo. Music: Jerry Goldsmith. Editor: Sam 
O’Steen. Cast: Jack Nicholson, Faye Dunaway, John Huston, Perry 
Lopez, John Hillerman. 130 mins. 

Rebounding from the chaotic failed farce 
of What?, Roman Polanski has landed in 
Chinatown, a puzzling and enormously re- 
warding film that seems guaranteed to 
become his first major commercial suc- 
cess since Rosemary’s Baby. Chinatown 
is a pre-WWiII private eye story with the 
most rudimentary of blueprints: a sleuth 
who specializes in marital affairs takes on 
what appears to be a routine assignment 
and lands head first in a maze of situa- 
tions that takes on larger and more mysti- 
fying implications. But like the heroine of 
his film, played by Faye Dunaway, Po- 
lanski takes his drink with a twist of lime 
in place of the usual lemon, making this 
more than another nostalgic Sting-er. 

The artifacts are all present: the period 
cars, costumes, furniture and cigarette 
Cases, but Polanski and screenwriter 
Robert Towne are concerned with more 
than memorabilia. Even the stark black 
and white titles and moody Hollywood 
music, while in one sense an hommage 
to the traditions of film noir, become at 
least partially ironic in view of what Po- 
lanski and Towne have done to the con- 
ventions of the genre. No film noir heroine, 
no matter how evil, had a child by her 
own father and ended up with an eye 
plugged out of her head in living color. 
Like The Long Goodbye, to which this film 
is inevitably being compared, Chinatown 
is about the movies, about Los Angeles 
and how it arrived at its present condi- 
tion (the script deals with a water com- 
Pany’s conspiracy to buy up land in the 
Surrounding area and incorporate into 
L.A.). Polanski lacks Altman’s graceful 
lunacy, but he has an outsider’s skeptical 
eye and a wicked left hook. 

J.J. Gittes, played by Jack Nicholson, 
is obsessed with Chinatown, where he 
worked, before becoming shamus, as a 
cop assisting the D.A. Jokes about 
Chinamen, references to the unknown 
lurking dangers of the locale and a veiled 
allusion to something that went very 


wrong there for Gittes are scattered 
throughout the film, leading unavoidably to 
the climax on those exotic streets that 
Gittes thought he had escaped. The 
screenplay is so meticulously constructed, 
and Polanski’s approach so direct and un- 
Cluttered that Chinatown is immediately 
accessible as a familiar movie formula 
(and Nicholson’s relationship with Duna- 
way as his client is a welcome restoration 
of male-female interplay into an action 
framework). Nonetheless, Polanski has 
seen and experienced too much to stick 
to the standard components. When he 
intrudes as an actor to slice a knife 
through Nicholson’s nose, Polanski makes 
sure that we realize he is not playing 
games, that desperate, ambitious people 
are capable of unimagined horror. 

A few words about Nicholson: as should 
have been clear for some time, he’s the 
best we've got. Trained not on the stage 
like Pacino, Redford, Gould... or on T.V. 
but at A.I.P., Nicholson is one of the 
movie-punk survivors. From the twitchy, 
nervous kid of Cry Baby Killer (1958) 
through Chinatown, he has developed into 
an actor who is intent on creating mem- 
orable characters and not in merely ex- 
tending his star status. In Five Easy 
Pieces, Carnal Knowledge, The Last 
Detail, he has taken bold chances and 
made most of them work. He plays much 
of Chinatown with a hideous white ban- 
dage hiding a good portion of his face, 
and with his hair slicked down he ap- 
pears consummately unheroic. That he 
brings J.J. Gittes out of the shadows of 
Marlowe and Spade is a testament to a 
rare combination of leading-man charm 
and character-actor ingenuity. 

Chinatown, however, is not a one-man 
show. Dunaway is more effective than 
she’s been since Bonnie and Clyde and 
the supporting cast is excellent. Towne’s 
dialogue is smart and unpretentious, and 
any film that includes “Il Can't Get 
Started” in its score has a point in its 
favor from the kick-off gun. 

Above all, Chinatown’s impact is the 
work of director Polanski who, guided 
by a tight foundation and a serviceable 
genre, has pulled together a film that gains 
strength from its restraint and yet retains 
its ability to surprise. Every so often a di- 
rector whom you thought you had pegged 
and locked into a critical compartment 
will create a film that throws you off- 
balance. The predictable Polanski ele- 
ments: the young woman in peril, sus- 
tained shocking violence and macabre 
humor, have been pushed to the periphery 
of Chinatown, with encouraging results. 
What comes to the fore is a confident 
hand with actors (John Huston is per- 
mitted to ham it up a bit), sure-footed 
plot development and less bludgeoning 
violence and comedy. Chinatown, at once 
a throwback tribute and an original va- 
riation on a form, puts Roman Polanski 
back on the track and suggests a more 
complex talent than has been evident 
for quite some time. Mitchell S. Cohen 
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Additions and Corrections 
In Continuo (by Viatko Gilic; Vol. 4 No. 3). PHX. 


*16mm prints may not yet be available. 

While based on sources we believe reliable 
and up-to-date, Take One cannot guarantee the 
accuracy of any of the above information, nor 
assume any liability for the results of any mis- 
information given. We will be happy to print 
additions and corrections in future issues. 
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ABK. Abkco Films, 1700 Broadway, New York, 
New York 10019. 

AEP. Avco Embassy Pictures, 1301 Ave of 

the Americas, NYC 10019. 

AST. Astral Films, 224 Davenport Rd., Toronto 
M5R 1J7 

BEL. BelleVue Film Distributors, 227 Victoria 
Street, Toronto 2, Ont. 

BUD. Budget Films, 4590 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Ca. 90029 

C5. Cinema Five, 595 Madison Ave., New York, © 
N.Y. 10022. 

CFI. Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Carling Ave., 
Ottawa 13, Ont. 

CMH. Contemporary Films/McGraw Hill, 
Princeton Road, Hightstown, N.J. 08520 

CPX. Cinepix, 8275 Mayrand, Montreal. 

CRI. Criterion Films, 2310 Benny Ave., Montreal. 
FAR. Faroun Films, 136 St. Paul St., E., 
Montreal 127. 


ill. 60091. 


N.Y. 14650. 


Montreal 176. 


Fl. Films Inc., 1144 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
GEH. George Eastman House, Rochester, 


HCW. Hurlock Cine World, 13 Arcadia Rd., 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 06870. 

IFD. International Film Distributors, 20 Bloor 
St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 

IFS. |.F. Stone Project, P.O. Box 315, Franklin 
Lakes, N.J. 07417. 

IVY. Ivy Films, 165 W. 46th St., NYC 10022. 
JAN. Janus Films, 745 5th Ave, NYC 10022. 
LAP. Lapointe Films, 4651 rue St. Denis, 


MAB. MacMillan Audio Brandon, 34 MacQuesten 
Parkway S., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550. 

MMA. Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 

53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

MOD. Modegn Sound Pictures, 1402 Howard St., 
Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 


Toronto MSA 1R7. 

NYC 10023. 

1 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
New York, N.Y. 

E., Montreal, Que. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 90038. 
Wisc. 53202. 

N.Y. 10022. 


SWK. Swank Motion Pictures, 201 S 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


NCE. New Cinema Enterprises, 35 Britain St., 
NYF. New Yorker Films, 43 West 61st St., 

PAR. Paramount Pictures, Toronto Star Building, 
PHX. Phoenix Films, 470 Park Ave. South, 

PR. Prima Films, Suite 205, 135 Sherbrooke St. 
RBC. RBC Films, 933 N. La Brea Ave., 


ROA. Roa’s Films, 1696 N. Astor St., Milwaukee, 


Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 63166. 
TFC. The Film Center, 1817 Adams Mill Rd. 


UA. United Artist Corp., Suite 800, 2180 Yonge 
St., Toronto, Ont. and 729 7th Ave., NYC 10019. 
UEI. United Entertainment Inc., 1124 S. Cheyenne, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74119. 

UNI. Universal Films, 2450 Victoria Park Ave., 
Willowdale, Ont. and 445 Park Ave., NYC 10022. 
VC. Visual Consultants, 72 Carlton St., Toronto, 
Ont. 

WB. Warner Brothers Distributors, 70 Cariton 
St., Toronto, Ont. and 400 Warner Bivd., 
Burbank, Cal. 91505. 

WP. Willoughby/Peerless, 115 West 31st St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


SPX. Sherpix Inc., 919 Third Ave., New York, 


16 mm News 


A column of information for those 
among our readers who regularly book 
16mm films for classroom, film society, 
etc. Distributors are invited to send 
word of new releases, etc. to 16mm 
News, Take One, Box 1778, Station 
B, Montreal, Quebec H3B 3L3. We'll 
print as much of it as we can. 


New York’s Cinema 5 announces the 
publication of their new 16mm catalog (a 
copy can be had by writing to Jean Don- 
nelly, Cinema 5, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022). Among the new- 
ly-available titles included are The Glass 
Menagerie (with Katherine Hepburn) and 
the new Bergman film, Scenes from a 
Marriage (starring Liv Ullmann and Erland 
Josephson and photographed by Sven 
Nykvist). 


The Academy Award nominee that was 
made by kids — Life Times Nine (see 
16mm News in Vol. 4 No. 3) — is now 
being distributed in the US by Pyramid 
Films, Box 1048, Santa Monica, Cal. 
90406. 
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New Yorker Films (43 West 61 Street, 
NYC 10023; 212-Cl 7-6110) announces 
the following forthcoming releases: 
Schlondorff’s A Free Woman; Leto’s Black 
Holiday; Susan Sontag’s new film on 
Israel, Promised Lands; Jean (The Mother 
and the Whore) Eustache’s Bad Com- 
pany; Osheroff's Dreams and Nightmares; 
Mekas’s Going Home; Ozu’s Early Spring 
and Equinox Flower; Jaffe’s Who Does 
She Think She Is; Oshima’s The Man 
Who Left His Will on Film; plus Bert 
Stern’s Jazz on a Summer's Day. 


New Cinema Enterprises (35 Britain 
Street, Toronto; 416-862-1674) is happy 
to announce the distribution in Canada of 
Pasolini’s Medea (starring Maria Callas). 
They've also got Pig Sty, by the same 
filmmaker. 


Beginning this September, Grove Press 
is making available three new feature- 
length film-portraits by Robert Snyder: 
The Henry Miller Odyssey, Anais Ob- 
served, and The World of Buckminster 
Fuller. For rental or sale -information, 
contact Kent Carroll, Grove Press Film 
Division, 53 East 11th Street, New York, 
New York 10003; 212-677-2400. 


The National Gallery of Canada (613- 
996-8031) has selected films by indepen- 
dent Canadian filmmakers and packaged 
them into four programs of 11/2 hours 
each. All of the films included are of an 
experimental nature and run the gamut 
from narrative through collage and ani- 
mated films to films made from videotape 
and slides. 


Two announcements of interest from 
Films Inc. (1) They now have a new ca- 
talog of their short and experimental 
films, called Expanded Cinema, which 
features the work of many short film 
makers never before available on an 
individual rental basis. And (2) They have 
acquired prints of Paul Bartel’s vastly 
underrated film, Private Parts (see Over- 
looked & Underrated a few issues back). 
Produced by Gene Corman for MGM, 
the film was originally released as a sex- 
exploitation picture, whereas it is really 
a bizarre suspense thriller with a grow- 
ing underground reputation. You might 
get in touch with your nearest Films Inc. 
office, or with Seth Willenson, Films Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, NYC 10017. 
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Outs 


You don’t make your first movie and 
_ wonder, at the same time, who will see 
it. You just want to get it made. The wond- 
ering, and the worrying, come later. 

At least, they ought to. The business of 
American filmmaking makes it happen 
quite another way. Films, in ‘the indus- 
try”, are called “projects” when they're 
in the planning stage, “shows” while 
they're being worked on, and — often — 
“product” once they’re finished. The in- 
dustrial metaphor can be extended a 
little further, too. | went to a screening re- 
cently where a press agent confided that 
the movie | was about to see hadn't 
opened in New York yet, but “was play- 
ing in at least a dozen markets around 
the country.” “Swell,” | said. “Next time 
try it out in theaters.” The press agent 
looked blank, and | let it pass. 

Nothing gets made because it's good, 
at least not in Hollywood. First, and al- 
ways uppermost, everyone figures the 
odds on breaking the bank. Merit is no 
matter. A friend of mine had a fine idea 
some months ago to make a movie, set 
in the early '20s, about baseball. He had 
good credentials — his second, studio- 
backed movie was about to come out, 
word on it was good, and his first film 
had gotten nice reviews. He was listened 
to attentively, with the kind of edgy friend- 
liness, casual and forced at the same 
time, that generally goes down in these 
“story conferences.” My friend spun out 
a spare outline of the idea, tried to get a 
little of its color and ambience across, 
then sat back and got told (on several 
different occasions, by executives at 
several different studios) that his idea 
was unworkable. Sports movies have 
never made money, he heard. Also, 
sports movies are expensive to make, 
especially in period, and they have no sale 
value in Europe, where audiences are 
baffled by the intricacies of the game 
you're trying to dramatize. My friend 
argued that he wasn't trying to make a 
training film for international Little 
Leaguers, that he had no intention of 
“dramatizing” baseball, but only using 
it as a background, sort of a mythic back- 
drop. No use. Fine kid. What else you got? 

The only way to go up against the studio 
battery of formulas, forecasts and pre- 
dispositions is to have had a monster 
success. Then, the reasoning runs, you 
can do just about what you want to. But 
by that time, it’s very often too late. 

Francis Coppola, Peter Bogdanovich, 
William Friedkin have each enjoyed that 
kind of success. The Godfather bank- 
rolled Coppola so that he could make 
The Conversation, something he’d been 
trying to get on ever since he arranged 
a deal between American Zoetrope, his 


platoon of young Turks, and Warner 
Brothers. George Lucas made THX 1138 
under that arrangement, and Warner 
Brothers didn’t like it. They didn’t like 
any of the other American Zoetrope 
ideas, either, so the studio packed it in. 
Warners, Coppola likes to say now, 
missed out on getting The Conversation 
and American Graffiti, which were part 
of the Zoetrope parcel. 

For their part, Warners is probably 
shedding no tears over The Conversa- 
tion, which is not, as Variety likes to 
put it, this year’s b.o. champion. There 
is probably some dark muttering over 
Graffiti, though, which turned out to hit 
that happy and elusive combination, 
good reviews and big audiences: prestige 
and money all in one jolly bundle. In any 
case, without The Godfather, The Con- 
versation might well still be a script on 
Coppola’s desk corner. What may be even 
more important, though, than Coppola 
getting to make what he wanted is the 
fact that he chose The Conversation to 
do. He took his Godfather grubstake 
and spent it on a difficult, risky subject, 
all about an unglamorous (hmmm...) 
man (well, better than woman), whose 
job has. bitter moral (oh, Jesus) and poli- 
tical (forget it) implications. The film is 
flawed, although not significantly, and it 
asks — as well as deserves — a cer- 
tain patience, but it is a movie, too, made 
with intelligence and with great enter- 
prise, intricate and urgent and imme- 
diately important. 

Coppola has a dedication to filmmak- 
ing, to moulding mainstream films into a 
more intimate personal expression. He 
does not think ahead to bookings and 
projected grosses. Making the movie is 
what matters most to him. In this he is 
like feistier, young filmmakers such as 
Marty Scorsese, Terry Malick or Brian 
DePalma or Robert Altman, and much 
apart from his own contemporaries (and 
partners in The Directors Company), 
Friedkin and Bogdanovich. 

In the name of affection and regard for 
the past, Bogdanovich has been refur- 
bishing and regurgitating the old styles, 
the old genres, reconditioning antiques 
in the cause of homage. He has drop- 
ped “Orson’s” name in his columns like 
punctuation, and has talked so much 
about Ford and Hawks and Hitchcock that 
Bogdanovich’s own movies have been 
compared with their work. Often the 
comparisons were unfavorable, but more 
often they weren’t even deserved. The 
fact that Bogdanovich could get them 
made at all was a sort of victory for him. 
He wrote a lot, talked a lot, about his love 
for Hollywood as a place and as a style, 
and by doing so has constructed a whole 
aesthetic out of commerciality. 

Friedkin is even more forward about 
his general contempt for anything that 


doesn't turn a strong buck. In her fine, 
fierce review of The Exorcist, Pauline 
Kael quoted Friedkin as_ saying that 
whenever he hears that a_ director 
doesn't want to make audiences laugh, 
or cry, or be scared, than he ‘smells 
art”. He sounds like some _ fastidious 
father whose child has just had an un- 
scheduled bowel movement. There is a 
tone of vague impatience in what he 
says, as well as a strong current of con- 
descension. 

Coppola is free of this, and free too, 
probably, of whatever self-consciousness 
or shame is its root. People like Terry 
Malick and Robert Altman make Friedkin 
look bad, but these are the directors 
Coppola allies himself with, at least 
aesthetically. That he should choose to 
do business with Friedkin and Bogdano- 
vich, on the other hand, is an indication 
not only of Coppola’s complexity, but of 
a shrewd business instinct that insures 
his own survival. 

So even though Coppola and several 
others have the financial foundation to 
enjoy freedom of choice, most of their 
contemporaries don't. They have to 
scuffle, make serious compromises or be- 
come (like Altman) the complete mave- 
rick. | value Altman above all for his 
independence, for his insistence on going 
his own way, wherever it may lead. He, 
too, has had one huge finantial suc- 
cess (M*A*S*H) and_ several other 
films that had modest financial returns 
but significant critical support (McCabe 
and Mrs. Miller being the most prominent 
of these). Altman is inconsistent, in all 
the best and many of the worst ways, 
but M*A*S*H won him the right to be. 

Most of the younger American film- 
makers are shooting for just that kind of 
combination, money and reviews, and 
generally come up with one without the 
other. With a good set of notices you can 
keep cooking for a while longer, but 
you need the big success in order to make 
your own choices, make your movies your 
way. To get the success that makes 
choice possible, compromises usually 
have to be made, compromises that can 
work changes. If you win the right to 
freedom you may not, after the dust 
settles, know what to do with what you've 
got. Success has a soothing effect. It’s 
a tonic, not a stimulant, and is not easily 
risked. You. start worrying about the 
“bankability” of your stars, the audience 
potential in your new project, once you're 
on top. It’s a kind of altitude sickness, 
and it seems to come with the territory. 
You don’t want to blow your success by 
putting it on the line. That’s why it doesn’t 
do Friedkin or Bogdanovich any real 
good to have their freedom and make 
their own choices. They’d make the 
same movies with freedom or without it. 

Jay Cocks 
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Coffee, 
Brandy & 
Cigars 


The project to film  Proust’s 
Remembrance of Things Past has been 
thought the better of and been shelved 
(glory be!) as has Ingmar Bergman’s 
misbegotten idea to do The Merry Widow 
with Barbra Streisand. Now if the 
misguided idea to film Thomas Mann’s 
The Magic Mountain (in Germany) is 
tripped up by a like contretemps, 
everybody can go home, relax, and spare 
the cinema more spectacular stillbirths. 
We've had enough “nine-day wonders” — 
like Last Tango in Paris, The Exorcist, The 
Great Gatsby and the rest, ad nauseam. 

The only attempt at a poetic touch in 
the whole of The Great Gatsby is a 
brazen swipe from Lubitsch — the love 
scene between Gatsby and Daisy by the 
poolside, their reflections as they kiss 
blurred by a bevy of gold-fish scurrying 
across their image. First done by Lubitsch 
in Forbidden Paradise exactly a_half- 
century ago. The six and a half million 
they bragged that Gatsby cost could buy 
everything but originality. 

But the season hasn't been a complete 
miserere, no season that witnessed the 
debuts of The Little Theatre of Jean 
Renoir and Where the Lilies Bloom, could 
be considered an utter bust. The French 
tryptich of Renoir is a reminder of the 
ineffable sadness and grace, like a 
nimbus, that lit up his work from the 
beginning, and the American idyll, about a 
family of orphaned children in present- 
day Appalachia, trying to make a life for 
themselves, shows that some of that 
same virtue that illumined the films of 
Renoir is evoked here and it is as blessed 
as a drink of fresh cold water from a 
mountain spring on a warm day and | 
can't imagine anything in the world nicer 
than that. 

If you never saw Jeremiah Johnson 
and it comes your way, see it. It’s another 
piece of Americana that was worth the 
telling and Robert Redford is not 
embarrassed in the title role as he is in 
Gatsby. 

Watching Victor McLaglen act like an 
overgrown juvenile delinquent as an 
American marine swearing out of the 
side of his mouth at his vis-a-vis, Edmund 
Lowe, as another overgrown juvenile 
delinquent American marine in Raoul 
Walsh’s House of All Nations reminded 
me that the same year, 1931, either 
before or after, | don’t know which, 
McLaglen appeared as Lt. Kranau, the 
Russian spy in Sternberg’s Dishonored, 
and played with such panache as to make 
one wonder why he didn’t continue in 
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sophisticated roles instead of his “Gunga 
Din” and “Mandalay” parts. Still, | 
wouldn't swap listening to McLaglen 
recite those two Kipling ballads to watch 
him make a fool of himself in such 


“manly” parts as House of All Nations. 


But compared to the foul language that is 
excreted from the screen today, it was as 
nothing. And in this connection | am 
reminded of what Kafka said on the 
subject, that “swearing destroys man’s 


greatest invention — language. It is an 
insult to the soul and .a murderous 
offense against grace. An _ offense 


against language is always an offense 
against feeling and against the mind, a 
darkening of the world. Words involve a 
decision between life and death.” Where 
does that leave Last Tango in Paris? 

A friend of mine has done a-book on 
Conrad Veidt but can’t find a publisher 
for it.-There are books on the films of 
Alice Faye and such but they never even 
heard of Conrad Veidt. (A book on the 
director, Rex Ingram, also went begging 
for the same reason until a publisher was 
finally found for it in England. Liam 
O'Leary is the author and this is one worth 
waiting for. Ingram was the only director 
at MGM who had a clause in his contract 
that the name of Louis B. Mayer was 
never to be used in any_ publicity 
connected with a Rex Ingram picture, and 
that meant for such seminal films as The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, Mare 
Nostrum, The Magician, etc. Such a 
director must have been an interesting 
fellow and O’Leary is going to tell his 
story. It is a book [’m looking forward to 
eagerly.) But to get back to Veidt, that 
sterling German actor who brought luster 
to the German screen in Caligari, Nju, 
Waxworks, The Student of Prague and 
The Congress Dances (he also did one 
beautiful performance in Hollywood .as 
The Man Who. Laughs, after Victor 
Hugo). He became so disgusted with the 
advent of ‘Hitler that he proclaimed 
himself a Jew (though he wasn’t) and 
left Germany, never to return. He went to 
England, then Hollywood. In England he 
found another refugee, the self-exiled 
German director, Lothar Mendes. To- 
gether they filmed Lion Feuchtwanger’s 
Jew Suss. (it was called Power for its 
American release.) Prints of the Nazi 
Veit Harlan’s foul distortion of this great 
novel exist but none of Mendes’ faithful 
film do. And so it is possible to see 
Werner Kraus, who was once a great 
actor, besmirching himself as an evil 
rabbi in the Nazi dreck film, and one can 
no longer see that last scene of Mendes’ 
film were Suss (Conrad Veidt) is caged 
and hoisted up as he cries out, “Sh’ma 
Yisroel, Adonoi Elohenu, Adonoi Echod!” 
(Hear O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
God!) 

Oh boy, will the true history of the 
movies be told some day, and what a 
story that’s going to be! 

Another book on_ Eisenstein has 
appeared, an English version of a French 


book, illustrating (and very handsomely, 
too) his nine films (the same number as 
Stroheim, and including, like Stroheim’s 
nine, even the uncompleted ones). Dutton 
has brought it out and like the French 
original it is in paperback and it’s the best 
cinema investment of $8.95 you can 
make. Examine it in any bookshop and 
you'll see why. 

If You-Know-Who is willing, this Fall 
will see my own The Complete Wedding 
March out via Little Brown, a re- 
construction (like | did for Greed) of the 
full Parts One and Two of another 
mutilated Stroheim masterwork. Bit by bit, 
since 1967, I’ve been trying to consolidate 
the past with my books. There are plenty 
of others writing about the present. My 
function is as a bridge from the past and 
with that bridge | hope to make a path 
over which students, aficionados, buffs 
and all can perhaps know this past a little 
better — if they are interested in knowing 
it. Are they? “Art is a hand outstretched in 
the dark,” said Kafka. “People beg to 
give themselves away. But who can give 
one’s self away in a world that no longer 
knows how to receive?” 

Herman G. Weinberg 


Letter 
from 
Cannes 


They say it was a disappointing festival, 
but I’m not sure it was any worse than last 
year. My own perspective was distorted 
by having to file a daily story for a wire 
service. That meant covering the Official 
Section more closely than |! would 
otherwise have done, using up time that 
could have been devoted to the Directors 
Fortnight or even the film market, to say 
nothing of the beach. Too bad: the 
weather was glorious. 

Anyway, | saw: 

Macskajatek. Hungary. Director: Kar- 
oly Makk. The first film in the Official 
Section turned. out to be the one to which 
| personally would have awarded the 
Palme d'Or. Its a memory film, a 
virtuoso exercise in style centered on 
letters exchanged between two elderly 
sisters. The cliché that. springs to mind is 
“Proustian,” and the film does have a 
density and complexity more commonly 
associated with novels. You certainly 
can't absorb it all in one viewing. 

La Prima Angelica. Spain. Director: 
Carlos Saura. Has the virtue of con- 
tradicting the Franco regime's line on the 
civil war, but the flashback sequences — 
a middle-aged bachelor wanders, phys- 
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ically unchanged, through memories of 
his childhood — are plain ridiculous. | 
don't think even Bunuel could have pulled 
it off, and Saura is no Bunuel, although 
he is no doubt trying to be. Won the Jury 
Prize. 

Milarepa. |taly. Director: Liliana Cavani. 
A spiritual odyssey from modern Italy to 
Old Tibet. “Spiritual growth,” of course, is 
a fad of middle-class people who can't 
understand why money doesn't bring 
them happiness. But if | understood Miss 
Cavani correctly at her press conference, 
she believes that Eastern religion — in 
other words, feudal ideology — is a new 
weapon in.the armory of the left. She 
tossed around terms like “petty bour- 
geois’” in the. usual derogatory fashion, 
but her press handouts were loaded with 
plugs from such pillars of the Italian 
Cultural establishment as Pier Paolo 
Pasolini and the ubiquitous Alberto 
‘Moravia. 

Stavisky. France. Director: Alain Res- 
nais. “| don’t know what is, or what is 
not, a political film,” Resnais told his 
press conference, and anyone who 
remembered La Guerre Est Finie, one of 
the most intelligent political films ever 
made, could only gape at him in 
astonishment — and at Jorge Semprun, 
who scripted both movies. Forget Resnais 
the technical innovator: Stavisky is heavy- 
handed academicism, dedicated to glo- 
rifying a crook. It is a disgrace to the 
French film industry that for six years 
Resnais was ‘unable to find anyone willing 
to finance his various projects, but the 
final responsibility for turning his coat, 
artistically and politically, has to be his 
alone. 

Angst Essen Seele Auf. West Ger- 
many. Director: Rainer Werner Fass- 
binder. Not as good as The Bitter Tears 
of Petra von Kant, but confirmation 
nevertheless that Fassbinder is probably 
the most gifted under-thirty director in 
Western Europe. Like Petra von Kant, this 
story of marriage between a middle-aged 
Munich cleaning woman and a Moroccan 
immigrant worker thirty years her junior, 
combines the theme of a difficult sexual 
relationship with criticism of society, 
treated in Fassbinder’s somewhat formal 
theatrical manner. Stylistically, at least, 
Fassbinder undoubtedly qualifies as an 
auteur. The film won the newly-instituted 
Catholic-Protestant Ecumenical Prize and 
split the International Critics (FIPRESCI) 
award with Robert Bresson’s Lancelot du 
Lac. (See below.) 

Himiko. Japan. Director: Masahiro 
Shinoda. Another example of the the- 
atrical approach, the subject this time 
being court intrigues in old Japan. Gets 
rather gory at times, but always beautiful 
to look at, thanks to cameraman Tatsuo 
Suzuki. In terms of content, the film is 
difficult for a Westerner to decipher. 
According to Donald Richie, quoted in the 
press handouts, Shinoda is saying that 
Japan “has never been anything other 
than a matriarchy.” Bad luck, Madame 
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Butterfly. 

The Arabian Nights. Italy. Director: Pier 
Paolo Pasolini. Pasolini takes us on a 
swing through a Middle East filled with 
Italianate Arabs. Pretty scenery, pretty 
sex, but for me Pasolini remains less a 
film director than a dilettante with a 
camera. Won the Special Jury Prize. 
However, Pasolini is said to have re- 
edited the film drastically immediately 
after its public screening. So the version 
that gets released commercially won't be 
the same film that won the prize — if it 
matters. 

The Conversation. United States. Di- 
rector: Francis Ford Coppola. Won the 
Palme d’Or, and although it’s quite a good 
film, you couldn't imagine sitting through 
it more than once. What Coppola has 
given us is a 1970s version of the private 
eye movie of the Forties, except that now 
the eye is electronic. The Gene Hackman 
protagonist is every bit as solitary as 
Marlowe and even more screwed-up, the 
plot has a twist at the end, and the villain 
turns out to be a woman. It’s the kind of 
script Cornell Woolrich might have 
written. Although it’s a Paramount pro- 
duction, Coppola had control of the final 
cut, and he made a lot of friends by 
sharing the platform at his press 
conference with his film editor, whom he 
brought with him from the States. It must 
have been the first time at Cannes that 
any technician below the rank of 
cameraman has received that kind of 
public tribute from a director. 

Garm Hava. India. Director: M.S. 
Sathyu. The tribulations of a Moslem 
family in Agra after the Indo-Pakistani 
split. The film drags in the first half, then 
comes to life, and you find yourself 
totally involved. Agra is an architectural 
showplace — it can boast the Taj Mahal 
— but Sathya uses the city’s beauties 
discreetly, keeping them subordinate to 
the action. 

| hope both Garm Hava and Himiko get 
at least art house screenings in North 
America and Britain, but given the current 
Anglo-American critical mood — a 
mixture of cultural insularity and snobbish 
adulation of conventionally acceptable 
Europeans like Fellini and Truffaut — | 


doubt whether either film stands a 
chance. 
Directors Fortnight, the ostensibly 


festival instituted 
after the May ’68 events, finally linked up 
this year with the establishment. The 
Societe des Realisateurs des Films, 


_responsible for the Fortnight, program- 


med its French films separately under 
the heading Perspectives du Cinéma 
Frangais. They were screened, appropri- 
ately enough, in Le Frangais, where in 
previous years all Fortnight films have 
been shown. Le Frangais, which outside 
festival time is given over entirely to soft- 
core skin flicks — the only kind you can 
see in France — is remarkable both for 
its comfort and its sight lines. Even a 
midget, or at any rate a jockey, can sit 


there without getting a stiff neck. It’s the 
best movie theatre in Cannes, and | don’t 
know of any better in Paris. So the 
French films were given the quality 
showplace and the foreigners, grouped in 
this year’s Fortnight, were shunted off to 
a horizontal mausoleum on the Rue 
d’Antibes, the main shopping street. It 
was a Straight bourgeois-proletariat di- 
vision. As | always say, comes the 
revolution, don’t count on the French. 

The only film | saw in the Perspectives 
was Barbet Schroeder's General Idi Amin 
Dada, consisting mainly of interviews 
with Uganda's distinguished head of 
state. His favorite reading, it appears, is 
the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 
perhaps the most notorious forgery in 
anti-Semitic literature. What makes the 
film so fascinating is the contrast 
between Amin’s manifest belief that it is 
going to contribute to his personal 
glorification, and the portrait of clownish 
megalomania that in fact emerges. This 
is surely a unique document in the history 
of political cinema. 

The major disappointment of the 
Fortnight was the Franco-Canadian 
Sweet Movie, directed by Dusan Mak- 
avejev. Something disastrous — | don't 
know what — has happened to Mak- 
avejev’s talent since 1971, when WR: The 
Mysteries of the Organism, was de- 
servedly the hit of Cannes. Sweet Movie, 
of course, is the film actress Carole 
Laure walked out on because she 
claimed it was “pornographic.” When you 
see some of the scenes she actually 
consented to appear in, you wonder just 
how she defines the term. This is the kind 
of film a critic doesn’t like to pan 
outright, in case he gets tabbed as a 
puritan, so the usual copout is to dismiss 
it as “boring.” | can’t say that | was bored, 
but | must admit | found myself groping 
around for some Blimpish formula like 
“adolescent smut.” 

The audience at the premiere was 
evenly divided between enthusiasm and 
hostility. Alexandro Jodorowsky, director 
of my least favorite movie, El Topo, 
made a _ brilliant speech defending 
Makavejev’'s film as an instrument of 
psychological liberation, and if you 
consider toilet-training repressive, so it is. 

Makavejev then got up and spoke. He 
seemed rattled by the mixed reception, 
and made a gratuitous attack on Miss 
Laure (“The film was much better after 
she lteft.”) but if he was worried about 
the box office, he needn’t have been — 
as | write, Sweet Movie is doing good 
business in Paris. So much for Parisian 
sophistication. 

Critics Week, devoted to films by new 
directors, showed Peter Davis's brilliant 
montage-documentary on Vietnam, 
Hearts and Minds. The film includes an 
interview with General William West- 
moreland, who actually comes out with 
the classic Yellow Peril quote: “The 
Oriental doesn’t put the same high price 
on life as the Occidental.” 
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Davis, who filmed the irtterview, told us 
that Westmoreland expressed that opinion 
three times during the shooting. 

Critics Week wound up with a double 
feature — I.F. Stone’s Weekly, directed 
by Montrealer Jerry Bruck Jr., and 
Lebanese woman director Heiny Srour’s 
L’Heure de la Libération a Sonné, a 
documentary about the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Oman and the Arabian 
Gulf. The program provided a spon- 
taneous illustration of liberalism in action. 
After reacting with delighted enthusiasm 
to Bruck’s film and to Izzy Stone’s 
question-and-answer session afterward, 
the American journalists present got up 
and walked out. Tony Curtis, you see, was 
throwing a cocktail party in the Carlton 
Hotel to plug his Israeli-produced gang- 
ster movie, -Lepke. Who wants to sit and 
watch a film about Arab guerrillas, and 
perhaps even discover a new directing 
talent, when there is free champagne 
available? 

The traditional Cannes scandal broke 
on the eve of the festival's closing. The 
Indian film, Garm Hava, was elbowed out 
of its scheduled evening slot to make 
way for Robert Bresson’s Lancelot du 
Lac, which had been turned down as an 
official French entry. Bresson was very 
angry at being passed over and he 
delegated Michel Piccoli to communicate 
his views to the audience at the end of 
the screening. | wasn’t there, nor was | at 
Bresson’s press conference the fol- 


Columns 


lowing morning, but I'm told he made 
some exceedingly bitter remarks about 
the way he had been treated. During the 
press conference he was informed that 
he had won the International Critics Prize, 
ex-aequo with Fassbinder, and he replied 
that he wasn't going to accept it. Having 
to share the prize, it seems, was an insult, 
However, Lancelot’s producer, Pierre 
Rassam, who has the reputation of a 
sharp operator, subsequently announced 
that he was going to accept the prize 
instead. So honor, as the French say, was 
saved. Geoftrey Minish 


Books 


The MGM Stock Company: The Golden Era, by James Robert Parish 
and Ronald L. Bowers. Arlington House. 862 pp. $14.95. 


I’m not a nostalgia freak but it certainly 
seems, these days, that many filmgoers 
are. They will probably enjoy this new 
collection of mini-biographies. For The 
MGM Stock Company briefly considers 
the careers of the contract players — 
ranging from June Allyson to Robert 
Young, some 145 in all — who made 
MGM the largest, richest and most 
prestigious studio in Hollywood, claiming 
“more stars than there are in heaven.” 
Today, MGM has become a mere 
shadow of itself, having divested itself 
of most foreign and domestic markets 
and assets. Its feature film production 


The ultimate exercise 
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has slowed to a trickle (though Westworld 
and That’s Entertainment have both 
proven to be bonanzas), but MGM-TV is 
faring profitably. Present MGM czar Kirk 
Kerkorian is more interested in raking in 
dollars at the new MGM Grand Hotel in 
Las Vegas. 

But those who like to remember 
Hollywood as it once was will delight in 
these pages. The stars’ filmographies are 
complete and up-to-date, and include 
those pictures done at other studios as 
well. An appendix lists all the MGM films 
which were Academy Award nominees 
and winners. More than 350 excellent 
photos complement the prose. It’s worth 
a look. 

David Batterson 


A History of the British Film 1918-1929, by Rachael Low. R.R. 
Bowker. $18.50. 


How a film industry survived at all in a 
country where only 2% of the films shown 
were of native origin (in 1925) and where 
the climate made photography a constant 
challenge, is the story that Low has to tell 
here — and it is an exciting one, climaxing 
in 1929 with the first successful British 
sound film, Hitchcock’s Blackmail. There 
are plenty of stills and production shots, 
contemporary quotations, plus an index of 
850 British films of the period, with full 
production details. 

Edward Anderson 


Producing, Financing and Distributing Film, by Paul A. Baumgarten 
and Donald C. Farber. Drama Book Specialists, New York. 198 pp. 
$12.50. In Canada: Gage. $13.75. 


I've found that the trouble with a lot of 
book reviews isn’t that the reviewer 
wasn't knowledgeable, but rather that he 
knew too damned much. He was able to 
gauge the author's expertise, but his own 
erudition tended to fill in any missing 
pieces for him, and he wasn't able to tell 
how well the author brought the subject 
down to the level of a non-expert reader. 

In this case, the authors’ credentials 
don't need verification. Both are prac- 
ticing attorneys with extensive careers in 
the theatrical and film industries. They 
know what they’re talking about, and | 
can testify that they manage to make it 
clear to a beginner. (The times | got lost, | 
had only to go back and move my lips 
while | read — the book isn’t written for 
speed-reading.) 

The first chapter deals with the 
business mechanics involved in the 
acquisition of a literary property and goes 
on to show that producers, and everyone 
else connected with a film project, have 
their share of legal pitfalls to watch out 
for. A detailed 12-page table of contents 
makes an index unnecessary. 

Writers, directors, producers, actors 
and agents will all find sections of 
particular interest to them. | found the 
whole book fascinating and, though | 
doubt it made me an expert, I’m now 
prepared to run a strong bluff. 

Albert F. Nussbaum 


THE THRILLER 


Since the mid-forties the difference 
between the cops and the robbers in 
thriller movies has gotten smaller and 
smaller. Both live in a violent, nihilistic 
world where the only thing that 
counts is|“‘what’s in it for me?” 


THE FRIENDS OF EDDIE 
COYLE starring Robert 
Mitchum is one of the best 
new films in this genre. 


“A generation from now, 
THE FRIENDS OF EDDIE 
COYLE might well be 
watched on the wall-screen 
TV, an example of the best 


films of the early seventies.” 


Hollis Alpert 
Saturday Review 


OTHER GREAT THRILLERS 
The French Connection 

d. William Friedkin. Gene 
Hackman, Fernando Rey 
Shaft d. Gordon Parks. 
Richard Roundtree, Moses 
Gunn 

Badge 373 d. Howard Koch. 
Robert Duvall, Verna Bloom, 
Eddie Egan 

Get Carter d. Mike Hodges. 
Michael Caine, Britt Ekland 


Point Blank d. John Boorman. 


Lee Marvin, Angie Dickinson, 
Keenan Wynn, John Vernon 
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“POSSIBLY THE MOST IMPORTANT FILM OF 1973" 
—JAMES MONACO,IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 


CANNES FESTIVAL 1973 - GRAND SPECIAL JURY PRIZE 


Starring Bernadette Latont Jean-Pierre \eaud Francoise Lebrun 


Available for theatrical 


. : 43 West 61st Street 
and non-theatrical playdates NEW YORKER FILMS & New York, N.Y. 10023 


in 35mm & 16mm Tel. (212) Circle 7-6110 
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